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i gine are eighteen occurrences of the word be in 
Genesis, omitting 357 (with LXX, Luc., and Vulg.), 
and reading 28 for FA in 49 25 (with LXX, Luc., 3 Mss., 
Sam., and Syr.). It occurs five times with the article, 
either simply (31 13 and 46 3, both E), or with a preposition 
(351 E and 4925 J). Of the thirteen remaining instances, 
one is the xv Tox Sx 33 20 (E), with which may be 
compared the bene" de mT Jos. 8 30. The others are all 
in the epithetical combinations, YO 5x (14 18. 19. 20. 22), 
7 5x (16 13 J), “WW 8 (171 283 3511 483, all P, 43 4 
E, and 49 25 J), and D519 5x (2133 J). All but four of these 
instances are from Preprophetic writings, and generally ad- 
mitted to be based upon very old, possibly Premosaic, tradi- 
tions, and the four uses of “TW 8 in P are confirmed by 
both J and E, and therefore probably from a similarly old 
tradition. For the sake of simplicity I shall not translate 
the term at present, but shall content myself with the simple 
transcription of the Hebrew letters, El. 

We have here to do with a common Semitic word, which 
appears also in Phoenician, in Aramaic, in Assyrian, and in 
Arabic. To the present writer it appears certain that it had 


a wide use in the early Hebrew traditions, and that the 
59 
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recorders of those traditions, J, E, and P, intentionally, and 
for theological reasons, substituted the A" or ond for 
an original reading bx. It is the oldest Semitic term for 
“deity,” “divinity,” and, as such, was applied to the numina 
which were believed to frequent the ancient sacred stones, 
trees, and springs. But, even in Premosaic times, it con- 
noted far more than the idea of the local numen, and the 
writers of the prophetic schools J and E saw in it merely a 
synonym of MV or ovbx, which they constantly used. 

In 35 1 (E) Jacob is commanded to go to Bethel and build 
an altar TOR mena 5x, « to the El who appeared to thee,” 
and in v. 3 he proposes to obey the command, and to build 
an altar “AX WSN by, “to the El who answers me,” while 
in 3113 (E) he is described as recording the words of a 
vision 5x ms Oxa “338, “I am the El, Beth-el,” or “I am 
the El at Bethel.” The LXX translators, as well as the 
Targums (Onkelos and Jonathan), realizing the impossi- 
bility of the article with a word in the construct, and know- 
ing nothing of the possibility of Beth-el as a possible proper 
name of a divinity, read 58 m3 TOR mast Ox “2x. The 
reference is plainly to the Bethel vision recorded by both J 
and E, whose records are combined in 28 11-22. There is a 
general unanimity of opinion in the assignment of these 
verses to their respective sources, and, for our purpose, the 
accepted division serves all needs. To J belong vv. 10. 13-16, 
19 and 21 b; Vv. 11-12. 17-18. 21 a and 22 belong to E. 

The two accounts agree in the following points : 

1) That Jacob accidentally chose the spot as a place in 
which to spend the night. 

2) That, while he was sleeping, some sort of theophany 
occurred there as an entire surprise to -him. 

8) That, accordingly, he termed the place a “ Beth-el.” 

In J all reference to the stone or to the ladder is omitted, 
and it is Jahweh himself, and not one of his angels, who 
appears to the sleeping wanderer. But the passage looks as 
if the writer had taken an old tradition and intentionally 
omitted parts, and, instead of the Sx which belonged to the 
original, used the name , excepting in the name of the 
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place, where it would be obviously impossible in a narrative 
that purported to give the etymology of the famous shrine 
Bethel. Accordingly Jacob is made to say that because 
Jahweh was in the place, and he was unconscious of the fact, 
he would call the place “ Beth-el,” which is something of a 
non sequitur. This difficulty, as well as the linguistic awk- 
wardness of v. 16 is removed if, instead of 717 DIpa3 ALT w, 
we read M7 pIpas x wr. 

On the other hand, E has omitted none of the old tradi- 
tion, mentioning even the anointing of the stone, but the 
intimate association of God with the stone, or with the place, 
as in J, was contradictory to his theological conceptions, 
that the dwelling place of God was in heaven, and he has 
therefore altered the tradition to keep it in harmony with 
that notion. It is not God himself, but his angels, which E 
records as appearing to the wanderer. However, he neglects 
to make this change in his reference to the story in 35 1, 
which preserves, not only the tradition of the theophany, but 
even the original word Ox, instead of the later plural ox. 
It would seem that the original tradition underlying this 
passage was that of the appearance of an El at a sacred 
stone. 

The same result appears from a study of the flight of 
Hagar (16 1-14, all J except 9-10 E). Hagar flees from Sarai, 
and the M7 485% finds her by BBWS >. He tells her 
she is pregnant, and promises a future for her son, adding 
T Se mur pow > Sxpnen iow FAR"). The story con- 
tinues by saying 8 Ox AMX Pox ADIT Ayr ow pm. 
From the form of v. 11 we should expect the name TTD3W*, 
but, if we substitute 58 for MT, the verse reads readily 
enough. Again, it is the qeon who addresses Hagar, but in 
v. 11 it appears that the divinity himself had spoken. The 
suggested emendation is to supply, as the original reading, 
yen for Tt on in vv. 7and11. Finally, the word 8X2" 
is out of place. It is the only connection of this word with 
im. The most natural word to be expected, whether we 
use 58 or MYT as the subject, is 8°". Likewise, in v. 13, 
instead of the very late Qal participle “3°, we should 
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expect 87. The emended verses, then, would read 
ben md see (11) See me 4 (7) 

py xopm (13) : 729 Sx Sen saw > Severe sow mepi 
7 Oe Ame OR aT ORT 

The V7 of 171 (P) is evidently a later interpolation. 


Another subject stood in this place in the original document 
which was used by P. If that subject had been the word 
usually used by P, there would be little reason for the 
change. If, however, the subject was Sx, we have another 
instance of a stereotyped form, Sx x4, with which narra- 
tives of theophanies were wont to begin in the ancient tra- 
ditions. My suggestion is that there was such a form, and 
that in J this was regularly changed to 7 or 7 350, 
while in E it naturally became OYTO (127 181 26 2. 4 359 
46 29). 

Into the etymologies of the epithets compounded from 
I cannot enter here. In general, they describe some ac- 
tivity, physical or moral, of the El. More important is the 
question whether they are the names of separate and indi- 
vidual deities, or whether they are different appellatives of 
the same deity, or, in other words, whether there was a com- 
mon deity worshiped by the Israelite tribes, or the Semitic 
ancestors of those tribes, in Premosaic times. 

In the so-called “blessing of Jacob” (chap. 49), there 
occurs in the address to the tribe of Joseph (v. 25) the 
expression ‘TJ'S yr, which is paralleled, according to the 
emended reading, with "WW bx. In the dream of 463 (E) 
the deity is represented as saying ‘J"38 tox Sem vp. This 
verse may be regarded in one of two ways. It may be 
considered as a fuller form of ‘TSX Ox "Dox, thus probably 
paralleled with the expression “God of the fathers,” which 
occurs in all the Preéxilic documents of the Pentateuch 
(Ex. 36 E, 45 J, and often in the prefatory and concluding 
chapters of Deuteronomy). On the other hand, Sen may be 


considered as a proper name, and ‘'38 “TON as an attributive 
clause. 
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The Original Home of the Story of Job \/ 


GEORGE A. BARTON 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


ROFESSOR MACDONALD published in this JourNAL 
some years ago (vol. xiv, 63-71) convincing proof that 
the story of Job as told in the Prologue and Epilogue of our 
book is by a different author from the author of the poem, 
and that it originally contained the portrait of a different 
Jcb. Afterward Professor Macdonald presented (AJSL, 
xiv, 187-164) some extefnal evidence in corroboration of 
this thesis. 

Later Professor Jastrow published in this JouRNAL (vol. 
xxv, pp. 135-191) an able study of a poem from the library 
of Assurbanipal concerning a high official or king of Nippur 
called Tabi-utul-Bél, which presents many parallels to the 
poem of Job, and raised the. question whether the story of 
Job may not have had a Babylonian origin.? 

If there is any connection between this Babylonian poem 
and our story of Job, it was only of the most general char- 
acter. It is clear that our poem of Job is the free composi- 
tion of one of the world’s greatest poets. Such coincidence 
of imagery as may be found with the Babylonian poem is 
due to similarity of theme and not to conscious borrowing. 
Moreover, the Prologue and Epilogue, as Professor Macdonald 
pointed out, and as is now generally accepted, represent an 


1 In addition Jastrow published a German translation of all the text then 
known in his Religion Babyloniens und Assyriens, ii. 120-133. Transla- 
tions are also found in Zimmern’s Babylonische Hymnen und Gebete, Leipzig, 
1905, 28-30, and Weber’s Literatur der Babylonier und Assyrier, 135-137. 
A more recently discovered fragment is published by R. Campbell Thompson 
in PSBA, xxxii. 18-24, and the whole is translated again by M. F. Martin 
in the Journal Asiatique, July-August, 1910, pp. 75-143. 
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earlier form of the story, the Job of which was not a critic 
of the divine government, but was an example of uncom- 
plaining patience. Now that R. Campbell Thompson has 
recovered a tablet which contains, though in fragmentary 
form, the turning point, of the Babylonian story, it appears 
(though the fragmentary text leaves some doubt about it) 
that that form of the story represented Job as finally dis- 
covering a conjurer (ma3masu) who was able to make for 
him effective intercession with his god. Assuming for the 
moment that the three forms of the story spring from the 
same root, the Babylonian tale was told to magnify the power 
of magicians, the story of the Prologue and Epilogue to 
glorify patient submission, and the poem to demonstrate the 
inadequacy of an out-worn theology. 

It is quite clear that, if the story traveled westward from 
Babylonia, it traveled orally in bare outline, shorn of all 
local features. The name of the sufferer, Job, is quite dif- 
ferent from the name of Tabi-utul-Bél, and the localities 
mentioned in our Biblical story, indefinite as they are, cer- 
tainly have nothing to do with the neighborhood of Nippur. 

It is a well-known fact that stories travel and attach 
themselves to new localities and new characters. Two or 
three years ago the writer was told in a remote country vil- 
lage an amusing story of the school days of Colonel Roose- 
velt. Repeating it some weeks later to a man who had 
traveled much, he was informed that that story was told in 
England forty years ago of the school days of the author of 
Tom Brown at Rugby. 

The locality, then, to which the story of Job had attached 
itself was probably much nearer to Palestine than Nippur. 
The author of the Prologue refers to it vaguely as among 
the “children of the East” (1 3). 

A study of other parts of the Old Testament reveals the 
fact that there were two different traditions concerning the 
location of Uz. Gen. 222 (J) and 1023(P) make Uz a 
son of Aram. This implies that it lay to the northeast, but 
it might be anywhere between the Hauran and the Euphrates. 
On the other hand, Gen. 36 28 (P*) and Lam. 4 21 point to 
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a locality in or near Edom. Jeremiah in 25 20 mentions Uz 
between Egypt and Philistia, as though it lay between Pal- 
estine and Egypt, but it is not impossible that Jeremiah 
may have had in mind a territory near Edom. 

Similarly, outside the canonical text we find evidence of 
two views as to the location of Uz. Shalmaneser II of As- 
syria (860-825 B.c.) received tribute from Sasi, the Uzzite 
(Obelisk inscription, 1. 154). As this Sasi is mentioned in 
connection with the men of Patin, it is clear that the Uzzite 
must have belonged west of the Euphrates. The connection 
with Patin would lead one to look for it east of the Lebanon, 
but that consideration is not absolutely decisive. Again, 
Josephus in his Antiquities, i. 6. 4, says, “Of the four sons of 
Aram Uz founded Trachonitis and Damascus.” Josephus, 
then, placed Uz to the northeast of the Sea of Galilee, but 
not so far away as the inscription of Shalmaneser seemed to 
do. Shalmaneser’s reference was, however, vague, and it is 
quite possible that both he and Josephus referred to the 
same place. 

On the other hand, the addition to the Hebrew text of 
Job 42 17, which is found in the Greek, Sahidic, Ethiopic, 
and Arabic versions, places Uz “on the borders of Edom and 
Arabia,” and this view is perpetuated in the Testament of 
Job. + 

Of these two traditions it is clear that the oldest is the 
one which places Uz in an Aramzan and not in an Edomite 
locality. The latter tradition is not older than Jeremiah, 
and it is not certain that it can be traced back of a late sup- 
plementer to the Priestly Document, the author of Gen. 36 2s. 
The Aramean tradition, on the other hand, is as old as the 
J Document (Gen. 22 21) and that writer’s contemporary, 
Shalmaneser II, and can be traced through the main P 
Document and Josephus down to the end of the first century 
of our era. 

It is interesting to note that this older tradition would be 
satisfied if Uz were situated to the eastward of the Sea of 
Galilee, where many years ago Wetzstein found villages 
named for Job, Dér Eyyub (Job’s house) and Magam Eyyub 
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(Job’s place) (see his “ Anhang” to Delitzsch’s Das Buch 
Job, p. 551 ff.), and where later Schumacher found a place 
called by the common people “ The Threshing Floor of Uz” 
(see Schumacher, Across the Jordan, p. 179, and Ewing, 
Arab and Druze at Home, p.1T). These places lie an hour 
to an hour and a half south of Nawa, which is situated some 
twenty miles east of the north end of the Sea of Galilee. 
Wetzstein further pointed out that the home of Eliphaz the 
Temanite was to be found in the village of Tema, distant 
the journey of a day or a little more to the eastward in 
Jebel ed-Druz (cf. Ewing, op. cit. 19 ff.), and that Zophar 
the Naamathite came from the village of En-No‘eme (spelled 
En-Nu‘eme on the map of Baedeker’s Paldstina, ed. 1910, 
op. p. 144), which lies a little to the east of Der‘at, and less 
than a day’s journey from the “Threshing Floor of Uz.” 
Tema and En-No‘eme are so appropriate as the homes of 
Eliphaz and Zophar that it seems as though this must indeed 
be the country in which the Job legend either grew up or 
took root after it was transplanted. All that it needs to 
make it certain is to find a town in the region from which 
Bildad the Shuhite could plausibly come and to get rid of 
some difficulties to be mentioned later. Wetzstein saw the 
original of Shuhu in the “city Sueta,” which some medieval 
writers (Eugesippus, William of Tyre, and Marino Sanuto) 
mention as existing in the region, and which Wetzstein 
thinks may have been a name for the country to the west of 
the Hauran mountains (op. cit. 569 ff.). Unsatisfying as 
this solution of Shuhu is, it seems clear that if the Uz and 
Tema and Na‘amah of our Job lay in the Hauran, the orig- 
inal of Shuhu must have been there also, and could not have 
been the distant Aramzan country of Suhu on the Euphrates 
with which Assurnasirpal had trouble (cf. KB, i. 99 ff.). 

If we could regard the localities mentioned in the Pro- 
logue to Job, then, as all lying in the Hauran, the conditions 
of the older tradition as to the locality of Uz would be satis- 
fied, and the origin of the younger tradition would easily be 
explained. The Teman of Edom was much better known 
to the dwellers west of the Jordan than the Tema of Jebel 
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ed-Druz. This last place is never elsewhere mentioned in 
the Bible, while their Scriptures kept the memory of Teman 
in Edom alive among the Jews. It was natural, accordingly, 
for the second tradition to spring up. Perhaps at the same 
time Bildad was identified with the distant Shuhites, who 
are said in Gen. 25 2 to be descended from Abraham through 
Keturah. 

There is an objection to this view of the origin of these 
traditions, which at first sight seems important, but upon 
closer scrutiny disappears. In Job 1 18. 17 the Sabeans and 
Chaldzans are said to have each had a part in destroying 
Job’s property. While it appears from Eze. 21 20 #. that the 
Chaldean king Nebuchadrezzar may have marched against 
Rabbath Ammon, going in all probability through the 
Hauran, it is improbable that in a little district like that in 
which the “Threshing Floor of Uz,” Tema, and No‘eme lie, 
two distant nations like the Sabeans and Chaldzans should 
be on hand at the opportune moment to help on Job’s trial. 
Grant that it is only a story, still it seems unlikely that, if 
the story originated here, these nations were a part of the 
tale. The Septuagint, Sahidic, and Ethiopic versions lead 
us to believe that in the original account neither of these 
nations played any part. In v. 15 instead of Sabzans 
(X3W), these versions read “those who take captive” (Gr. 
aixparwrevovtes, so Sahidic, Ethiopic), ¢.e. the reading was 
from the root 730%, “take captive,” from which the 
phrase, J13W MW, “lead thy captivity captive,” Jud. 5 12, 
comes. Clearly, then, the original reading here was 73, 
“raiders.” One can understand how 73 might be changed 
to 83W, but the contrary change would be improbable. 

Similarly, in v. 17 these versions read “horsemen” (Gr. 
of immeis, cf. Sahidic, Ethiopic), which is the Hebrew 
O°, a word that could easily be corrupted into O12, 


2 Three possibilities are presented by the reading of the versions. 1. The 
Hebrew may have been 5°SW, but this is improbable as it would involve a 
change of two Hebrew verbs from singular to plural. 2. It may have been 
the singular participle, "3W. 3. It may have been M3, regarded by the- 
Septuagint translators as a collective noun. One must choose between the 
second and third alternatives. 
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and which there is as much reason for regarding as the 
original reading here as for regarding 3W as the original 
reading in v. 15. The removal of Sabeans and Chaldzans 
from the original story, and the substitution of “raiders” 
and “horsemen” greatly increases the probability that 
Wetzstein was right in finding the home of our form of the 
Job story in the Hauran. 

The introduction of the Sabzans and Chaldzans into the 
narrative was, no doubt, made in order to give Job a greater 
prominence. It helped to this end by making his wealth 
seem such that distant nations found it worth while to attack 
him. This tendency to glorify Job appears in the addition 
to 42 17 already referred to. That addition has been pre- 
served to us in two recensions, the earlier and shorter one in 
the Arabic version, the later and longer one in the Septua- 
gint, Sahidic, and Ethiopic versions. According to the 
shorter recension Job is identified with Jobab, a king of 
Edom, while Eliphaz is the king of the Temanites. Accord- 
ing to the longer recension Job came of a line of kings of 
Uz; Eliphaz was also king of the Temanites; Zophar, king 
of the Minzans in South Arabia, while Bildad was tyrant of 
the Shuhites. In these two recensions the tendency to 
exalt Job and to make the theatre of the story an inter- 
national one has gone still further. Our present Hebrew 
text, which introduces the Sabeans and Chaldeans, contains 
but the beginnings of this tendency. In the Testament of 
Job the glorification of Job has gone to the extreme. King 
Job tells at length of the truly royal munificence with which 
he helped the poor, while his royal friends come to condole 
with him accompanied by splendid bodyguards. Thus in the 
end Job, like Tabi-utul-Bél, was regarded as a royal sufferer. 

Wetzstein’s theory of the location, then, accounts for the 
introduction of the story into Israel, accounts for the two 
traditions concerning the home of Job, and is supported by 
the fact that the natural growth of a popular story accounts 
for all features inconsistent with such a cradle land.® 


8 Since this article left the hands of the writer, Dhorme, Revue Biblique 
for January, 1911, pp. 102-107, has argued that the tradition of an Edomite 
locality is the earlier, but his reasons do not seem convincing. 
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The Four Women in St. Matthew’s Genealogy 
of Christ 


ANDREW D. HEFFERN 


PHILADELPHIA DIVINITY SCHOOL 


ECENT discussion of the Virgin Birth has renewed 
interest in the genealogies of Christ; and one of the 
questions that have been reopened is the significance of the 
exceptional mention of the four women in Matthew’s gene- 
alogy. Zahn, for example, in his Introduction and Com- 
mentary on Matthew has advocated the view suggested by 
earlier writers that the aim of the reference to these women 
is to connect their history with an attack on the Virgin 
Birth that had been made even before the composition of 
our First Gospel. As his view has largely influenced the 
most recent and representative British, French, and German 
discussions, it seems worth while to examine it critically ; 
and if it should appear not to be tenable, to suggest another 
theory. 

The fundamental questions are whether the mention of 
the women is made with a dogmatic interest of the Evan- 
gelist in Christ’s salvation of sinners; or with an apologetic 
interest in defending the Virgin Birth ; or with an apologetic 
‘interest in a mere general problem of the Apostolic Age, 
revealed in a general tendency of his gospel as a whole. 
Ordinarily the purpose of the Evangelist is made uncertain 
by confusing these distinct aims ; and the confusion is occa- 
sioned by the several characters and histories of the four 
ancestresses. 

The Church fathers generalizing from the sinful character 
of some of the women named are most frequently interested 
in allegorizing as to the appropriateness of the Saviour of 
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sinners descending from sinners. Origen in his 28th homily 
on Luke,! preserved in Jerome’s translation, supports this 
view by the statement that all the women referred to were 
sinners censured by Scripture. Chrysostom in his first three 
homilies on Matthew based various practical applications on 
the sinfulness of the group. And Jerome in his Matthew 
commentary bequeaths the view to Western writers in the 
definite statement:* “Notandum in genealogia Salvatoris 
nullam sanctarum assumi mulierum sed eas quas scriptura 
reprehendit ; ut qui propter peccatores venerat, de peccato- 
ribus nascens, omnium peccata deleret.” Nicolaus de Lyra 
in the fourteenth century made a spirited denial of Jerome’s 
view of the Evangelist’s interest in the sinful character of 
these women.* But even in the early patristic period, 
Ambrose in his exposition of Luke 3 recognizes that this 
view finds its chief support in the reference to sinful Bath- 
sheba. To him the mention of Ruth points to the Evan- 
gelist’s interest in the admission of Gentiles into the Church 
of the Messiah descended from a Gentile. For Ruth though 
a Gentile was pious and chaste. Tamar did not seek satis- 
faction of lust, but yearned for the privilege of succession.® 
Rahab had already been pronounced just by James the Just 
and by the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

This New Testament praise of Rahab is in accord with 
the Old Testament view not only of her, but of Ruth as 
well. If now it can be shown that the Old Testament pre- 
sents Tamar also in an honorable light, it will be unreason- 
able to suppose that the Evangelist would introduce as the 
historic type of sinners a group of women of whom three- 
fourths enjoy Old Testament approbation. 

The real animus and spirit of the Genesis account of 
Tamar has been reproduced most fully and with singular 
animation by Gunkel. Delitzsch indeed had already said of 
her:® “In all her errors, she was through her wisdom, ten- 


1 Migne, P.G., 18. 1873. 2 P.G., 57. 

8 Vallarsi ed. 7 9. * Postillae, 1508, fol. 6. 
5 P.L., 15. 1678 ff. Quoted in Schanz, Hv. Mts., p. 70. 

6 New Cty. on Genesis, ii. p. 276. 
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derness, and noble-mindedness a saint according to the Old 
Testament standard.” Gunkel,’ while not agreeing with 
Benzinger and Nowack in their view that Tamar had a 
rightful claim for maternity from her dead husband’s father, 
insists in opposition to Reuss, Kautzsch, and Wellhausen, 
that her act was not incest according to the view of an- 
tiquity, by reason of the necessity of her situation. And in 
this he is supported by Holzinger ;* both of them emphasiz- 
ing Judah’s justification of her act. Gunkel definitely inter- 
prets the Old Testament narrative as honoring her courage 
and energy. Overcoming the common prejudice, she does 
the utmost that an honorable woman can do: places her 
honor and her life in jeopardy ; and yet disposes everything 
so prudently as a true ancestress in Judah, that the danger- 
ous path leads to a happy goal, even her vindication by 
Judah and her renown in Israel as witnessed by the benedic- 
tion on Ruth in Ruth 4 12. 

That this honorable view of Tamar, which the twentieth 
century critic obtains from the direct statements and clear 
animus of the Genesis section, would naturally be the 
Evangelist’s interpretation of the Old Testament record, is 
further attested by the Jewish traditions, be it of praise or 
of extenuation of the character not only of Tamar but also 
of the other women in the group. From the numerous 
collections of these traditions, it is enough to recall concern- 
ing Tamar that David could boast of this ancestress as being 
not of a tainted family, but as daughter of Shem, a priest ; 
as being so modest that she was veiled even in her home, 
whence Judah’s failure to recognize her; as boasting when 
pregnant that she would be the mother of kings and of a 
redeemer. E. A. Abbott® refers to the definite vindication 
of Tamar in the Targum of Jonathan on the Genesis narra- 
tive: “The Bath Kol fell from heaven and said, From before 
me was this thing done, and let both be delivered from 
judgment.” He quotes also from the Jewish Encyclopedia, 

7 Nowack’s HKzAT, ‘Genesis,’ 1902, pp. 365-370. 


8 Marti’s KHKzAT, “Genesis,” 1898, p. 230. 
® From Letter to Spirit, p. 147, text, p. 421. 
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ii. 5896: “At three Courts of Justice the Holy Spirit 
beamed forth; at the courts of Shem, of Samuel, and of 
Solomon. At the first a Bat Kol cried, She, Tamar, hath 
been more righteous than I.” 

In praise of Rahab and of her honorable standing in Israel 
are the assertions that the Holy Ghost rested upon her even 
before the entrance of the Israelites into Canaan ; that she 
had a fides specialis, unique in that she regarded Jahveh as 
God not only in the visible earth, but infinitely more —as 
God in the invisible and unknown Heaven; that from her 
descended ten priests and prophets, including Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, and Hulda; and that by her merit, in case two 
hundred members of her family were married with two hun- 
dred members of different families, all would be saved. It 
is needless to quote the rabbinical echoes of the praise of the 
personal character of Ruth already given in the Book of 
Ruth. Even Bathsheba is not held up to condemnation. 
The Jewish Encyclopedia quotes the passages in which the 
rabbis gloss her crime: “She was destined from creation to 
be the wife of David; and the marriage relation was im- 
maturely precipitated by the wile of Satan.” 

There is therefore reason to believe that the Evangelist, 
even confining himself to the Old Testament record itself, 
would find in it and would adopt from it an honorable view 
of the character of three of the four women. Even of Bath- 
sheba he could find no word of condemnation in the Old 
Testament after David’s pardon and the death of the child 
of hershame. Evidently he cannot be interested, or primarily 
interested, in these women with such favorable Old Testa- 
ment notice, as being representative sinners. Nor had he 
any need to seek in them the types of sin, since a selection 
from the genealogical line of the men would equally or 
better serve such a purpose. 

Dismissing therefore the ancient theory that the four 
women are meant to be types of sin, we meet next with the 
view largely held since the Reformation, that they are the 
types of Mary. Generalizing from the fact that each be- 
came a mother in the Messianic line in an extraordinary and 
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utterly unanticipated manner, such maternity is regarded as 
related in the Evangelist’s view to the Virgin Mary’s super- 
natural maternity. Not only De Wette, but Meyer, B. Weiss, 
Holtzmann, Burkitt, and Loisy, continue with various quali- 
fications this so-called Protestant tradition. This theory 
rests upon the large assumption not only that the Evangelist 
himself believed that the Virgin Birth was prefigured by the 
unusual motherhood of the four women, but also that he 
believed that the readers of his gospel would be prepared by 
the initial surprises of the genealogy to accept the miracle 
at its close. This last assumption is contrary both to the 
possibilities of the case and to the writer’s directness of 
literary method and to his apologetic skill, which are strik- 
ingly summarized by Nicolardot,” who even compares him 
with Taine. There is no indication that any one, Jew or 
Gentile, in the Apostolic Age or since, was prepared, or 
could be prepared, for belief in the Virgin Birth by such a 
cryptic and illogical suggestion. In both Infancy narratives 
the Virgin Birth is brought into relation with various Old 
Testament facts, but with nothing of this typi Marie order. 
Nor could it be. Weiss’ exposition, with no justification, 
ascribes to the Evangelist an argumentative comparison 
which issues in an utter non sequitur and self-contradiction. 
For on the types-of-Mary theories, there are only three pos- 
sible points of comparison between the wedded mothers 
in David’s line and the virgin mother of David’s son— 
extraordinary admission to the line of ancestry, the per- 
sonal character of the ancestresses, or the mode of ma- 
ternity. 

Weiss sees the comparison in the first point. In editing the 
Meyer commentary he retains the statement of Meyer: “In 
accordance with the whole design of the genealogy which 
was to issue in him who was wonderfully born of a woman, the 
four women had entered by an extraordinary mode into the 
vocation to continue the line of descent of the coming Mes- 
siah, and they thereby appeared to the Evangelist as types 


10 Les Procédés de Rédaction des Trois Premiers Evangélistes, pp. 112, 
118. 
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of Mary.”” But there is simply no comparison in this 
point of their extraordinary admission into Messiah’s line of 
descent, with the New Testament view of Mary. She was 
not introduced into that line by any special divine inter- 
position, as in the case of Rahab or Ruth; or by any divine 
overruling of human acts, as in the case of Tamar and Bath- 
sheba. She was born in that line. In the New Testament 
there is prima facie no other suggestion or implication than 
that Christ was kata sarka of the seed of David, legally and 
physically, which involves the New Testament assumption 
of the Davidic lineage of his mother as well as of Joseph. 
The four women originally outside the line of descent can- 
not therefore be to the Evangelist types of Mary who did 
not need to be extraordinarily introduced into that line. 
Equally impossible is it that in personal character the 
four women could be typical of Mary whom Christ’s Church 
and the New Testament regard as a pure Jewish Virgin, 
since one of the four was a heathen who dangerously risked 
her chastity ; another had boldly encouraged the father of 
her twins to intended fornication and almost to constructive 
incest ; the third had been a harlot; and the fourth an 
adulteress. At most the strange choice of the four might 
point to the choice of a lowly and unknown mother of 
Messiah, but not to a virgin mother, which according to this 
theory is the one thing to be proved typologically. There 
is further a sheer impossibility of comparison between them 
and Mary in the third and crucial point of the mode of 
maternity. A virgin mother could not be typified by any 
of the four, who all became mothers in natural wedlock, 
and not one of whom was a virgin even when entering upon 
marriage relations with the fathers of their children. As 


11 Meyer-Weiss, 7th ed., 1883. In his own Matthdusevangelium, 1876, 
p. 75, he states: ‘‘ Nicht bloss ihre Celebritaét also oder gar ihre Siindhaftig- 
keit ist es, welche diesen Frauen ihre ausdriickliche Erwahnung im Stamm- 
baum verschafft hat, sondern lediglich die Thatsache, dass sie alle auf 
ausserordentlichen Wegen zu Stammmiittern des Messias und so zu Vor- 
bildern der Maria wurden, die gleichfalls nur durch wunderbare Gottes- 
fiigung die Gattin des Joseph und die Mutter des Messias ward (Vgl. v. 
20. 21).”” 
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the assumed typology thus fails to serve the Evangelist’s 
alleged purpose, and contradicts his known views and pur- 
pose, the types-of-Mary theory must also be abandoned. 

Weitstein in 1751 broke away from these theories of types 
of sin and types of Mary, and in modern spirit correlated 
the mention of the four women with the facts and problems | 
of the Apostolic Age. Until recently his view seems to have 
received scant attention, probably owing in large measure to 
his clear terse statement of it, which at once reveals the 
improbability that the Evangelist could have used an argu- 
ment so offensive both to Christian delicacy of feeling and 
to logical method and consistency. He claimed that the four 
are named not to prepare men to believe in the Virgin Birth, 
but to meet a contemporary Jewish objection to it. Mat- 
thew in the method of an accurate disputant decided to 
remove Ebionite suspicions of a natural birth and Jewish 
suspicions of an illegitimate birth by the statement of Christ’s 
miraculous birth in 1 18-25; and then by means of 1 3-17 to 
show that they who would not abandon such suspicions were 
unreasonable in opposing Christ himself and his teaching. 
“For if no stain attached to the offspring of the four sinful 
women, what is more unjust than to burden with suspicions 
him to whom they in nowise belong. What cavil can they 
make against a virgin mother who boast in the four women 
numbered in the line of Messianic descent? If they excuse 
open crimes, why are they so prone to empty suspicions, un- 
less they are led by partisan feelings? Why imitate Doeg 
and Samael, and why not prefer to abstain from false 
accusations ?” 

It is substantially this theory which has been revived by 
Zahn, and which through his advocacy has received favor- 
able notice or adoption, e.g. by Allen in ICC, p. T, and in 
the Expository Times, 1911, pp. 349 ff.; by Nicolardot, Pro- 
cédés, ete., p. 21; by E. Klostermann in Lietzmann’s Hbuch. 
2NT, ii. 152; and by J. Weiss, Die Schriften des N.T., 
p- 234. Through such channels its increasing general or 
popular influence is assured. Zahn’s special interest in the 


12 Nov. Test., 1, pp. 226, 227. 
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theory is its indication of a very early Christian teaching as 
to the Virgin Birth. Assuming on Zahn’s view that Mat- 
thew was originally composed about 62, it is held that his 
sharply pointed apologetic and polemical opening genealogi- 
cal section implies a well-known Jewish attack on a still 
earlier current teaching of the Virgin Birth. He and Wet- 
stein are no doubt right in inferring that the exceptional 
reference to the women has a direct apologetic intention ; 
and are also right in holding that this reference is related to 
a crucial question in the early Apostolic Age. 

But it may be denied that this question is an attack on 
the Virgin Birth. Principally because Matthew’s reference 
cannot possibly be any answer to such attack, and therefore 
he cannot in fairness and justice reasonably be held to refer 
to it. Zahn argues: objectors who assert without grounds 
that Jesus is illegitimate, and cannot therefore be the prom- 
ised son of David, should reflect that great stains are found 
in the Davidic line, which are not groundless slanders, but 
are attested by the Old Testament. If these dark spots in 
David’s lineage cannot absolve the objectors from recogniz- 
ing in that lineage a divinely guided holy history, nor 
absolve them from exertion to understand its dark points, so 
is it their duty not to refuse on account of hateful slanders 
against Jesus’ origin a willing ear to the presentation of the 
true state of the facts. The skandala in the genealogy pre- 
pare for the skandalon which the Jews found in the concep- 
tion and birth of Christ.¥ 

This is but a repetition of Wetstein. Indeed, it is but a 
repetition of the types-of-Mary theory already criticised. 
Deniers of the miraculous birth are expected to become 
believers in it by dwelling on the swift allusions to non- 
virgin births from four women more or less stained in char- 
acter, or standing originally outside of Israel and of the 
regular Messianic line. But what right have we to ascribe 
to the Evangelist the aim of expecting to win opponents by 
such pointless reasoning which really subverts his own pur- 
pose and his own faith? 


18 Ev. d. Matth., p. 64. 
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The theory fails also in assuming that the section is 
addressed to opponents of the gospel. Apologia the First 
Gospel assuredly is; but not primarily to the Jews.“ Like 
every book of the New Testament it is addressed to the 
faithful; and specially like all the gospels, it is for the 
defense and confirmation and establishment of those who are 
already believers, that they may know the certainty of the 
things in which they have been instructed, and believing 
may have life. In the matter under discussion, the mention 
of the four women has no reference to Virgin Birth, nor is 
it addressed to deniers of it. The apologia of the Virgin 
Birth is given in the succeeding section, and was directly 
addressed to believers who accept the apostolic witness to it, 
which rests on the claim of one woman, the tradition of the 
angelic annunciation, the illumination of Old Testament 
prophecy, and on all the supporting considerations connected 
with the person and work of Christ. Without question the 
Apostolic Church was devoutly interested in winning oppo- 
nents to her faith, and was zealous to use all available 
resources of argument and persuasion. But against the 
Zahn-Wetstein theory it is to be maintained that the apolo- 
getic interest of the First Gospel cannot be strained so as to 
transform the gospel into a polemic against objectors to 
whom it is not directly addressed, especially here where 
objectors to the Virgin Birth are not in his thought, and 
who therefore could not be expected to find anything rele- 
vant or subversive of their objections in his reference to the 
four women. 

If then the Evangelist has not introduced the women as 
types of sinners or of Mary, or as Old Testament difficulties 
whose solution will in some way remove difficulties in be- 
lieving in the miraculous birth of Jesus, there remains the 
theory here briefly advocated that he has selected all four 
on account of their heathen origin or associations, and that 
he means to utilize their incorporation into Israel and their 
direct connection with the Messianic hope in the solution of 


14 Cp. Jiilicher in Hauck, PRE, 12, p. 437. 
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one of the most pressing practical problems of the Apostolic 
Age —the admission of the Gentiles into the Church. 

Special features of this theory have frequently been sepa- 
rately adopted, as when Ambrose, and many since, see in 
Ruth the type of the call of the Gentiles into the Church; 
and as Nicolaus de Lyra and Bengel recognize that the 
common characteristic of the whole group is that all were 
by casu quodam singulari joined to the descendants and 
heirs of Abraham. Von Soden, too, in his article on the 
genealogies of Jesus in the Ene. Biblica suggests that the 
interest of Christians in Ruth and Rahab is due to the fact 
that they were heathen. A. Lapide most definitely argues 
that the extraordinary mode by which the four were joined 
to their husbands is a type of the novel vocation of a church 
from among the Gentiles. But ordinarily there is failure to 
connect all four with heathenism. Oftener there is, as with 
Grotius, a confusing mixture of this theory with the theories 
of types of sin and of Mary, and seldom has been recognized 
the Evangelist’s apologetic aim in bringing the history of 
the four into direct relation with the movements of the 
Apostolic Age. 

It may then be maintained that the Evangelist was inter- 
ested in all the group on account of their connection with 
heathenism. In addition to Ruth and Rahab, he likewise 
presumably regarded Tamar as a heathen, a Canaanite. 
Apart from modern writers who deem her a heathen either 
in connection with their eponymous theory of Gen. 38 or 
with their Astral religion theory, representative writers in 
all schools of criticism find in this chapter indications that 
she was a Canaanite: Delitzsch and Gunkel in their com- 
mentaries, and Curtis in HBD, ii. 125 6; Driver stating that 
she is presumably a Canaanite, and Skinner’s discussion also 
implying that she was such. What is so evident to these 
scholars on reading the Old Testament page was in all proba- 
bility equally evident to the Evangelist. He may possibly 
know also the Jewish tradition of David being taunted with 
descent from Tamar and Ruth, which implies the heathenism 
of both. The one piece of contrary evidence really points 
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to Tamar’s heathenism. For the assertion in the Jubilees ® 
and Testaments of the XII Patriarchs,” that she was an 
Aramean, is a sheer invention that was found to be necessary 
by the Pharisaic authors in the period of intense Jewish 
particularism, in order to foster their doctrine of the duty 
of separation from all Gentile relations. 

If, then, three of the women are regarded as Gentiles, 
there is some antecedent probability that Bathsheba was 
grouped with them in the Evangelist’s view either of her 
Gentile origin or association. Passing over, however, occa- 
sional claims of Old Testament indications that she was a 
foreign woman, the Evangelist’s avoidance of her name, and 
instead of it his description of her as the wife of Uriah, 7.e. 
the Hittite, associates her in any case with a man of heathen 
blood, and in view of this association he may not unreason- 
ably have grouped her with the three women who were 
undoubtedly heathen. 

If this view of their heathenism merits consideration, then 
their unexpected admission to Israel’s highest privileges 
admirably serves the writer’s recognized purpose in advo- 
cating the universalism of the gospel, or, to adopt Allen’s 
suggestive sub-title for our Matthew, in showing the gospel 
to be “the power of God unto salvation — to the Jew first 
and also to the Greek.” It is not strange that he should 
begin the realization of this purpose in the opening verses of 
his genealogy, when we find that the genealogy and birth 
are followed by the homage of the heathen Magi and by the 
return from Egypt to half-heathen Galilee; that he records 
the Baptist’s declaration of God’s ability to raise up descend- 
ants of Abraham from the stones of the Jordan ; and so on 
and on from Christ’s praise of the faith of the heathen cen- 


16 41. 1. 16 Judah, 10. 

17Cp. Nicolardot, p. 112: ‘*Son regard se meut, 41’aise, des lointains 
mosaiques a la conclusion des temps; des bourgades de Galilée jusqu’aux 
bornes du monde. I] n’a pas inventé l’universalisme chrétien, mais il l’a 
aimé et compris. II 1’a justifié méme, par tout son cuvre, en montrant, 
dans l’apostolat de toutes les nations, l’expansion nécessaire d’un mouve- 
ment libérateur, que la Judée, trop étroite, trop fermée, ne pouvait désormais 
capter ni contenir.’’ 
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turion and of the Syro-pheenician woman, and his prophecy 
of the many from the east and west reclining with the 
patriarchs in the kingdom, and his favorable declarations 
concerning heathen Sodom and Gomorrah, Tyre and Sidon 
and Nineveh, as contrasted with the Jewish cities of his own 
time; and from the closing parables of the extension of the 
kingdom beyond Israel to the climax in the commission to 
make disciples of all nations. 

This theory of our Matthew’s advocacy of universalism by 
pointing to the history of the four Old Testament women 
might be further supported by a detailed comparison in the 
rest of the New Testament of the related methods of treat- 
ing the subject; of the similar lines of reasoning; and in 
some cases of the very close parallels of illustration. The 
universalism of Rom. 9-11 likewise begins with a genealog- 
ical reference. In the first generation of descent from 
Abraham even the line of direct inheritance is shown to be 
not according to flesh ; and in the second generation is seen 
to be not according to works, but according to the free 
election of God who calls both Jews and Gentiles in fulfill- 
ment of the very bold Old Testament predictions of heathen 
admission and engrafting into God’s Israel. We have also 
in James and Hebrews the similar use of the history of 
Abraham and of Rahab to express the truth of the equal 
justification of the Father of the Faithful and of the Gentile 
sinner. A complete comparative study of all the New Tes- 
tament treatment of the topics of Gentile admission into the 
kingdom would enable us to discriminate with considerable 
accuracy both the definite stages of their admission, and also 
of the historic and logical development of the relevant New 
Testament teaching. The result of such study would clearly 
contribute to the dating of several New Testament writings. 
Even the character of the Evangelist’s reference to the 
women, on the view advocated, might be a factor in deter- 
mining the stage of universalism represented in our First 
Gospel, and thereby contribute to the discussion of its early 
date recently advocated by Harnack and Allen. 

The theory proposed must at present be submitted with- 
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out this detailed discussion, but with the closing reminder 
that in its favor is the fact that it includes and organizes the 
elements of truth in the other theories. These Old Testa- 
ment instances of Gentile incorporation are sinners or idola- 
ters in so far as being Gentiles they are stained with what to 
the Jews are the characteristic and representative sins of the 
Gentiles. They have become sharers in the Messianic hope, 
not as types of Mary, but as historic instances of God’s 
eternal purpose to call all nations. They are skandala in 
the Old Testament history, not as types of the skandalon of 
the Virgin Birth, but as illuminations of what at first 
was the skandalon of Gentile admission to the Church, but was 
at length seen to be the mystery of the gospel—that the 
Gentiles should be fellow-heirs, concorporate and co-sharers 
of the promise in Christ Jesus by the gospel. 
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The Relation of Mark to the Source Q 


GEORGE DEWITT CASTOR 
PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


A Reply to Mr. B. H. Streeter’s Paper in Oxford Studies in the 
Synoptic Problem 


ANY years ago Bernard Weiss presented his view that 

the evangelist Mark was dependent on an Apostolic 
Source which corresponds roughly to what is designated now 
the Source Q. For a long time this theory was very slow in 
winning support, but surely it is gaining adherents rapidly 
enough to-day. From all quarters they come. Dr. Stanton’s 
recent protest is being drowned in a chorus of assent. The 
Oxford Studies in the Synoptic Problem, published last year, 
is the latest addition to the cohorts on Dr. Weiss’s side. Mr. 
N. P. Williams in his paper goes so far as to say that in a 
general sense the use of Q by the author or final redactor of 
Mark seems to be now well established. Mr. B. H. Streeter 
contributes a discussion of the problem which Dr. Sanday 
regards as “compelling assent.” It was difficult to argue 
with the earlier champions of Mark’s use of Q without rais- 
ing the whole problem of what is meant by the Source Q. 
Mr. Streeter, however, accepts the very definition of Q 
which those who oppose this theory have held, “the mass of 
material common to Matthew and Luke not derivable from 
Mark.” Although he denies any further assumptions in the 
beginning, he concludes by defining Q as a “single written 
source.” The whole argument shows that he means a source 
written in Greek. Mr. Streeter attempts to prove that in 
certain passages where Matthew and Luke evidently had 
access to a version other than that contained in Mark — 
where in a word Mark and Q overlapped — “the Q version 
is not an expansion of the Mark version, but Mark may well 
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be a mutilation of Q.” This certainly strikes at the heart 
of the problem, and if he has carried his point, then, as 
Dr. Sanday says, his paper compels assent. But has he 
done so? I should like to present a few considerations on 
the other side. 

There is at least one case where the two versions overlap, 
but where the difference is so fundamental that Mr. Streeter 
makes it an exception. Mark’s most extended discourse, 
ch. 18, he grants, is not derived from Q, but from some 
apocalypse written about 70 a.p. This judgment has an 
important bearing on the whole relationship of the two 
sources. It shows that in their eschatological outlook Mark 
and Q were radically different. The former shared the 
apocalyptic hopes of the author of Revelation, the latter 
condemned all seeking for apocalyptic signs and taught that 
the future coming of the Lord would be without warning of 
any sort. If Mark knew Q, he at least abandoned its escha- 
tology. Only the extreme advocates of the eschatological 
school will deny that Q rather than Mark presents Jesus’ 
own teaching regarding the future. That some trace of this 
attitude survives in Mk. 18 34-36 is therefore no reason for 
affirming that Mark is to that extent dependent on Q. Two 
independent versions of the same saying could hardly be ex- 
pected to show greater variation than do Mk. 13 34-36 and 
Lk. 12 37-40 = Mt. 24 42-44. One can only wonder whether 
they are the same saying at all.! 

Another passage in which the evidence is clear that Mat- 
thew and Luke have a non-Marcan Greek source is the Beel- 
zebul controversy in Mt. 12 22-32 = Lk. 11 14-23. Comparing 
this Q version with Mk. 3 22-30, Mr. Streeter says that Mark 
“has such close verbal resemblances in what it has in com- 
mon with Q, and loses so much force by what it omits from 
Q that we can only regard it as a mutilated excerpt from 
that source.” It is easy to see how one might come to such 
a conclusion by simply comparing Mk. 8 22-30 with Mt. 12 


1 The reminiscence of the parable of the talents which Mr. Streeter finds 
especially in the use of dwé5yuos loses all weight when one notes that Mark 
himself used dwrodypuéw only a little before in 121. 
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22-32, but before any such comparison with Mark is made, 
Matthew and Luke must first be examined to see what stood 
in their source Q. Fortunately, it is unnecessary for me to 
make this literary examination here. Between the same 
covers with Mr. Streeter’s article is another by Sir John 
Hawkins, in which, with his usual thoroughness and cau- 
tion, he discusses this very passage, pp. 45-49. I quote 
his concluding paragraph: 


“ These eight observations combine to prove almost irresistibly 
that Matthew conflated his record of this discourse from two 
sources, which we have substantially before us in our Luke and 
Mark. And the insignificance of the only three resemblances 
which could be found between these two latter, and between 
them only, shows with almost equal cogency that up to the time of 
the employment of them by Matthew, they had been quite independent 
- of one another, though they embody traditions either of the same 
controversy or at least of the same class of controversies.” 


The literary argument against Mr. Streeter’s position can- 
not be put in a more forcible way than Sir John Hawkins 
has put it, but his discussion needs to be reénforced by a 


statement of the radical difference in the development of 
thought. So fundamental is this difference that Dr. Von 
Soden maintained, in a lecture on this subject, that two dif- 
ferent events are here narrated. The charge itself is not 
the same. In Mark, Jesus is accused of being a demoniac 
possessed with Beelzebul, in Q it is only said that he drives 
out demons by the power of Beelzebul. The first argument 
of Jesus in reply is substantially the same in both, but the 
presentation very different in form. The second argument 
of Q is not found in Mark. The third argument shows a 
striking variation in the two versions. Q’s presentation 
makes the ioyupdétepos airod God. The Kingdom of God is 
contrasted with that of Beelzebul. In Mark, as we should 
expect from the form of the charge in 8 22, it is Christ who 
is opposed to Beelzebul. Q concludes its account with the 
parable of the seven other spirits, Mark with the saying about 
the unforgivable sin. This Marcan saying, 3 28-30, has its 
parallel in Lk. 12 10,Q. Must not the divergence between 
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the two versions here — Mark has sons of men where Q has 
the Son of Man — go back to a different understanding of a 
common Aramaic text or tradition? Where the difference 
is so great as it is here, the use of a common tradition is more 
probable than a mere translation change. At any rate, there 
is no possible reason for thinking that Mark is dependent on 
the Greek Q. As in the case of the two versions of Jesus’ 
eschatological message, so again in the accounts of this Beel- 
zebul controversy, there is a deep-seated divergence which 
strengthens our conviction that Mark and Q give two inde- 
pendent embodiments of early apostolic tradition. 

Another illustration of this independence occurs in Mk. 
8 11-13. To my mind there is a real difficulty in supposing 
that Mark would have given this saying in its absolute form 
if he were dependent on the statement in Q, Mt. 12 38f.= 
Lk. 11 29f. 

Again let me call attention to Mark’s summary of the 
temptation in 1 12.13. It implies, no doubt, a knowledge of 
more than is told; but when one considers how much diver- 
gence from Mt. 41-11 = Lk. 4 1-13, Q, is compressed into these 
two verses, he is not likely to attribute this knowledge to the 
use of that source. First, Mark speaks of the temptation as 
continuous through the forty days. Q, on the other hand, 
places it at their close.2_ Mark’s reference to being with wild 
beasts is, as Prof. B. W. Bacon points out, paralleled in Ps. 
91 13, the same Psalm which is quoted in Mt. 46. But we 
note that it is in a verse of that Psalm not given by Q and 
nowhere implied in Q’s account. Furthermore, Ps. 91 11. 12 
is used in opposite ways in the two versions. The minister- 
ing of angels is a temptation in Q which Jesus repels, in 
Mark it is apparently the indication of his conquest. Surely 
Q’s account did not lie before Mark, but some other detailed 
version probably did, one in which we may conjecture the 
91st Psalm had a larger place. This implies, of course, that 
behind both accounts is a real historical tradition and not a 
mere invention of Q. 

In these four sections, ch. 13, 3 22-30, 8 11-13, 1 12. 13, we have 


2 Lk. 4 2 conflates both sources. Mt. 4 11» is also a conflation. 
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found not only a want of evidence for any literary relation- 
ship, but a striking divergence in thought. Here, at least, 
a theory of dependence has no standing ground. If now 
Mark had the temptation narrative, the account of the Beel- 
zebul controversy, the report of a demand for signs, and the 
eschatological message in a form independent of Q, is it not 
fair to presume that the same will be true in the case of the 
other points of contact, unless clear proof to the contrary is 
given? 

In no case is the close relation between the two sources 
more impressive than in the parable of the mustard seed. 
Sir John Hawkins (p. 51) again points out that Matthew 
conflates the two sources which are preserved to us by Mark 
and Luke. A careful comparison of Mark and Q shows 
noteworthy differences even here. Mark emphasizes the 
mustard being the smallest of seeds. Q speaks of its be- 
coming a tree upon whose branches the birds can rest. It 
may be, as Dr. Von Soden has suggested, that their varia- 
tion is due to familiarity with different varieties of mustard. 
On the other hand, there are verbal resemblances which 
command attention. According to the best texts Ta merewa 
tov ovpavod occurs only here in Mark, but is found elsewhere 
in Q. The double question with which both Luke and 
Mark introduce the parable would have weight if we could 
be more confident that it stood in Q. It occurs also in 
Lk. 731, but there again the parallel account in Matthew 
omits it. Still it ought to be allowed that we have in the 
two versions of this parable some verbal similarity. 

There is one other extended passage, which can serve as 
a basis of comparison, the commission to the disciples, 
Mk. 67-11, Mt. 101-14, Lk. 91-5, 101-12. The same line of 
reasoning which Sir John Hawkins applied to the Beel- 
zebul controversy makes it clear that here again Lk. 
101-12 preserves most nearly the original form of Q.? In 
this case there is no obvious difference of point of view 
between the two sources. Q did indeed contain substantially 

8 The introductory setting in 101 and the addition in 10st. are doubtful, 


and one can easily see why Luke should have omitted Mt. 105.6, if they 
stood in his source. 
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all that Mark gives, as Mr. Streeter says. But when he 
adds “in much the same language,” a protest must be made. 
He bases his statement not on Lk. 101-12, but on coincident 
variations of Lk. 91 and Mt. 101 from Mk. 67, and of 
Lk. 95 and Mt. 1014 from Mk. 6. Fortunately, in Mt. 
101 = Lk. 91 it can be shown that the coincident varia- 
tion must have some other explanation than a common use 
of Q. That Mt. 937.38 are taken from Q is guaranteed by 
Lk. 102. But «at wpocxareodpevos tors Sadexa pabytas, 
Mt. 101, is explicable after tore Adyet Tots waOnrais, 937, only 
when we recognize that Matthew is here passing from his 
source Q to his source Mark. The coincident variations 
from Mark in Mt. 101. and Lk. 91-5 cannot be regarded as 
evidence for a common use of Q, except when they are sup- 
ported by Lk. 101-12. They are on a par with those found 
elsewhere in Marcan material, and are to be explained in the 
same way. All verbal resemblance between the two sources 
then disappears, and at the same time all basis for theories 
of dependence of Mark on Q. 

Besides the more extended passages in which Mark and 


Q overlap, there are a number of brief, scattered sayings, 
found in them both. The following list gives the sayings 
in Mark and the parallels of Matthew and Luke which may 
belong to Q: 


. Mk. 421 Mt. 515 - 11ss 

. Mk. 422 Mt. 1026¢. . 1228, 
. Mk, 424 Mt. 72 . 638 

. Mk. 425 Mt. 2529 . 1926 

. Mk. 8 Mt. 1038 . 1427 

. Mk. 835 Mt. 1039 . 1733 

. Mk. 838 Mt. 1033 . 128.9 
. Mk. 935 Mt. 2311 . 2228 

. Mk. 937 Mt. 1040 . 1016 

. Mk. 942 Mt. 186.7 171.2 
. Mk. 949.50 Mt. 513 Lk. 14 34. 35 
. Mk. 1010-12 Mt. 522 Lk. 1618 

. Mk. 1031 Mt. 2016 Lk. 1330 

. Mk. 112s Mt. 1720 Lk. 175.6 
. Mk. 1125 Mt. 612 Lk, 114 

. Mk. 1228 Mt. 22 sf. Lk. 1025 

- Mk. 12 38. 39 Mt. 236.7 Lk. 114s 

. Mk. 1381 Mt. 10 19, 20 Lk. 1211.12 
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Thus summed up, this may seem to be a formidable array 
of evidence, but closer examination removes much of its 
cogency. Many of these sayings are of such a proverbial 
nature as to be of little value in determining written sources. 
In fact, Nos. 4 and 5 each occur five times in the Gospels, 
No. 6 occurs six times. Again, the differences are sometimes 
more striking than the resemblances. In Nos. 2, 7, 15, 
the difference between Mark and Q is so great as to point 
the argument against the dependence of one on the other. 
In Nos. 6, 8, 11, the parallels in Matthew and Luke differ 
so widely that it is hard to tell what, if anything, stood in 
Q. What verbal resemblance there is between Mark and 
Matthew in Nos. 9, 14, 18, is due to the influence of Mark 
on Matthew. It is not supported by Luke. Regarding 
No. 3, it is an unnatural, artificial hypothesis to say with Mr. 
Streeter that Mk. 424 is a conflation of Lk. 633 and 1231. 
The fact that the parallels in Mt. 633 and 72 are near to- 
gether does not help in the least, unless Matthew’s sequence 
be accepted as that of Q. This, Mr. Streeter himself denies 
in his refutation of Harnack, pp. 160 ff. That No. 16 stood in 
Q is a very doubtful conjecture, but it is included here for 
the sake of completeness. Speaking of No. 17, Mr. Streeter 
says that Mk. 12 38-40 “ looks like a reminiscence of the long 
denunciation in Q.” But what are the facts? Mk. 12 38-40 
consists of two charges, one of which, 12 40, is not found in 
Q at all, and the other Mark gives in a distinctive, expanded 
form. 

The evidence from these scattered passages narrows down 
to this—that Mark and Q had in common a number of 
sayings substantially alike. No direct relationship has been 
established in these passages, except on the assumption which 
Dr. Stanton has condemned, that any sayings in substance 
the same must have come from the same Greek document. 
To this list of parallel sayings ought perhaps to be added Mk. 
17.8, Mt. 311, Lk. 316. -That this stood in both Mark and 
Q should be granted, but it ought also to be remembered 
that this is the one message of the Baptist which would 
deeply concern all Christians from the beginning. Just how 
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great was the difference between Mark and Q here, we can 
no longer measure on account of the influence of Mark on 
Matthew and Luke. It is at least possible that while Mark 
spoke of a baptism with the spirit, Q spoke only of a baptism 
with fire. Mark’s description of John the Baptist (Mk. 
1 1-6) is, in truth, consistent with what Q tells about John, and 
his account is brief and condensed, as Mr. Streeter says. 
But is this reason for thinking that he must have known Q? 

A word ought to be added about another class of passages 
which is well represented by Mk. 9 43-48. Matthew gives 
this saying twice. It is common to explain the doublet by 
assigning Mt. 5 29. 30to Q. An outstanding objection to such 
an explanation is the improbability that Luke would omit 
this saying if it stood in both of his main sources. More- 
over, it must be recognized that the occurrence of doublets in 
Matthew is no proof of the presence of two sources. Sir 
John Hawkins, Horae Synopticae?, pp. 81 ff., states the possi- 
bility of the occasional use of the same source twice over 
in Matthew, but he does not develop the suggestion. The 
situation of Mk. 3 7-12 is not merely given in Mt. 12 15-21; it is 
also anticipated in Mt. 4 23-25. In this case there can hardly 
be any question of different sources. Even so, in the intro- 
duction to the sending out of the twelve, 935. 36, Matthew has 
repeated what he had in 4 23 = Mk. 1 39, and anticipated Mk. 
6 34, which is given again in its Marcan context, 1414. In 
these instances no looking through Mark and copying of 
these passages is to be supposed. The First Gospel shows a 
mastery of its material which makes any such supposition 
unnecessary. Mr. Streeter is certainly right when he says 
that Matthew knew his sources almost by heart. 

A similar case occurs in 10 40. Familiar with the form of 
this saying in Mk. 9 37, he preferred that to the Q version of 
the same saying, Lk, 10 16, and thus anticipated what needed 
to be repeated in 18 5= Mk. 937. Sir John Hawkins has 
proposed a similar explanation of the doublets 12 33-37 and 
7 16 ff. The theory of separate sources, in this instance, is 
made particularly improbable by the fact that 12 33-37, and 
not 7 16 ff., stands in the closest verbal relation to Lk. 6 43. 
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So, also, Mt. 11 2 repeats 10 15. This repetition is due, no 
doubt, to the fact that Matthew has separated two Q passages 
which originally stood together. Sir John Hawkins is 
probably right in explaining Mt. 9 32-34 = Mt. 12 22-24, in the 
same way. 

With these examples before us, surely we are justified in 
preferring to believe that Matthew has used Mk. 9 43 ff. twice 
over, adapting it to the different contexts, rather than to sup- 
pose that Luke omitted a passage which stood in his two 
principal sources. We must remember that Matthew was 
concerned in making his great discourses as complete as 
possible. To that end he was willing to sacrifice much nar- 
rative material, and to repeat sayings already used. 

This point has been set forth in some detail because it ex- 
plains another passage often used as a basis for theories of 
Mark’s dependence on Q. I refer to Mt. 10 17-22 (23). 
This did not stand in Q at all. It is an anticipation of Mk. 
13 9 b-13 which is repeated freely in 24914. The following 
table makes this clear : 


Mt. 9 37-10 16 ME. 6 6 b-18 and Lk. 10 1-12 
Mt. 10 17-22 (237) Mk. 13 9 b-13 

Mt. 10 (24. 25) 26-38 Lk. 12 2-9 
Mt. 10 34-36 Lk. 12 51-58 
Mt. 10 37, 38 Lk. 14 25-27 
(Mt. 10 29 Lk. 17 38) 


Mr. Streeter himself (pp. 160 ff.) has pointed out that in 
ch. 10 Matthew read through Q for sayings that belonged 
under this theme and put them down one by one as he came 
across them without rearrangement. It ought to be recog- 
nized that he used Mark in the same way, adding Mk. 
13 9b-13 after Mk. 66b-11. Mt. 1023 may well have stood 
in Matthew’s text of Mark and been omitted afterwards. 
One sentence only of this passage had a parallel in Q, Mk. 
1811 = Lk, 1211. 12. Accordingly Matthew omitted this verse 
at the close of Lk. 10 2-12 because he had already used its 
equivalent from Mark. If I have given a correct presenta- 
tion of Matthew’s method, one of the strong arguments for 
Mark’s use of Q loses its force. 
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A word now in conclusion. We found in a number of the 
passages in which Mark and Q overlap a difference so deep- 
seated as to argue against any dependence of one on the 
other. We found no instance where the resemblance is so 
close as to be inconsistent with the independence of the two 
traditions, nor has Mr. Streeter shown such an instance. 
The only assumption which needs to be made is that we have 
to do here with real sayings of Jesus, and that in 75 a.p. all 
knowledge of these sayings was not limited to one Greek 
document. For these reasons I cannot accept the Q.E.D. 
with which Dr. Sanday has stamped Mr. Streeter’s paper, 
and I ask for a reconsideration. Mr. Streeter’s attempt 
makes it clear — does it not ? — that the burden of the argu- 
ment for a dependence of Mark on Q must rest where Bernhard 
Weiss put it, on the coincident variations of Matthew and 
Luke in distinctively Marcan material. It was interesting to 
see how Mr. Streeter fell back on the same line of approach 
as in his use of Lk. 91-5 and of Mk. 12f. When, with the 
majority of modern scholars, this argument is rejected or at 
least minimized, the whole case loses its cogency. The points 
of contact between Mark and Q which can be clearly traced 
do not show a dependence of the former on the latter. Such 
dependence does confessedly become more plausible when an 
Aramaic original of Q is substituted for the Greek manuscript. 
In nearly every case the Q form of the tradition seems more 
primitive and original than that of Mark. Wellhausen’s 
attempt to reverse the relationship was a failure. It is this 
that gives force to such discussions as those of B. W. Bacon, 
Wendling, and Nicolardot, in which they try to show how the 
latter version grew out of the former. But granting that in 
many cases Mark is secondary in relation to Q, even granting 
that Mark used written sources for this material, it does not 
follow that he used Q. The two sources are so fundamen- 
tally different, the material they both give is so manifestly a 
part of the common heritage in those early days of oral tradi- 
tion when written records were just beginning to be made, 
that any direct relation between the sources seems improb- 
able. 
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T would seem as though almost every possible experiment 
and investigation as to the relations between Acts and 
the Gospel of Luke must have been made, but the statistics 
of Lucan vocabulary seem never to have been minutely and 
comprehensively dealt with. Such aspects of New Testament 
vocabulary have not indeed been wholly neglected, although 
not all that has been claimed in this direction has actually 
been accomplished. Nestle in his Introduction (Edie’s trans- 
lation, 1901), p. 48, says, “ Graux has counted not only the 
words but the letters in the various books.” But the refer- 
ences Nestle gives in support of this statement (Revue de 
Philologie, ii., and Zahn, Geschichte, i., 76) do not even sug- 
gest that Graux counted the words, and show that his 
count of letters laid no claim to precision : “ comptons, avec 
une approximation suffisante, le nombre des lettres,” p. 98; 
“ Evangile selon St. Mathieu calculé a 89,295 lettres” 
(p. 118), and similarly of the other books of the New Testa- 
ment. Nestle’s remark would seem to be doubly misleading. 
His reference to the statistics given in Schaff’s Companion, 
pp. 57, 176, is open to the same criticism, for Professor Schaff 
does not claim to have counted the number of words in the 
Synoptic Gospels, but only to have estimated them. A more 
accurate statement on the matter is found in M. W. Adams’s 
monograph on St. Paul’s Vocabulary (Hartford, 1895), p. 28, 
where statistics are given compiled by J. Ritchie Smith 
(Presbyterian and Reformed Review, Oct., 1891). Mr. Smith’s 
figures, which seem to be exclusive of proper names, are as 
follows : 
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WHOLE NUMBER TOTAL VOCABULARY PECULIAR WORDS 
Luke 35,239 2697 715 
Paul 31,457 2446 197 
John 27,185 1396 212 
Matthew 17,921 1542 ill 
Mark 10,720 1259 77 

These figures of Mr. Smith’s seem to be the results of 
counts, not of estimates, and are of some weight for that 
reason. They are disappointing to the critical student, 
however, because they do not distinguish between Luke and 
Acts, between the pastorals and the ten letters of the primary 
Pauline canon, or even between the Revelation and the Fourth 
Gospel. 

With the generous aid of my friend, Rev. A. R. Stark, Ph.D., 
I have recently undertaken a modest experiment in the study 
of Lucan vocabulary, our premise being that if Acts and the 
Third Gospel are from the same hand they should exhibit a 
considerable common base of vocabulary. Our statistics are 
made up from a careful page-by-page examination of Geden’s 
Concordance, which we have treated as a somewhat objective 
standard. We have, however, added «aé/ and 8¢, disregarded 
different forms of the same word, and different uses of it (e.g. 
ei yj, ov on), and we have included proper names. Whiie 
our figures represent repeated recounts, we present them not 
as final, since there is room for wide difference of view as to 
what constitutes a word, but as on the whole presenting a 
fair proportionate view of the vocabulary phenomena of Acts 
and Luke’s Gospel. 

The Gospel of Luke contains 2080 different words, Acts 
2054. Luke and Acts use incommon 1014. A further count, 
strictly unnecessary, but undertaken as a partial check upon 
the first, shows the total vocabulary of Luke and Acts to- 
gether (including every word used in either or both) to be 
3120 (Mr.Smith’s figure, 2697, is exclusive of proper names). 
Nearly half the words in Luke are thus shared with Acts, and 
nearly half those in Acts are common to Luke. 

It is natural to inquire whether this is a large proportion 
of common vocabulary, or whether any other document might 
not relate itself to Acts much as Luke has done in this par- 
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ticular. To satisfy ourselves on this point we have chosen 
the Gospel of Matthew, a document of very little less extent 
than Luke (68 pp. in Westcott-Hort, as against 72), dealing 
with the same general matters, and based largely upon the 
same sources with Luke. We find that Matthew has a 
vocabulary of 1711 words, of which 845 are common to Acts. 


Luke exhibits 2080 different words 
Acts oc 2054 “ “ce 
Luke and Acts share 1014 

Luke or Acts or both exhibit 3120 

Matthew exhibits 1711 

Matthew and Acts share 845 


The first impression of these figures is perhaps disappoint- 
ing. Irrespective of any theory of the relation of Luke and 
Acts, based on other considerations, a more decided showing 
in one direction or another might have been hoped for. 
But it appears that Matthew, like Luke, shares slightly less 
than half its vocabulary with Acts. In this aspect the 
inquiry is not particularly suggestive. Upon closer inspec- 
tion, however, it appears that Luke is much nearer Acts than 
is Matthew in the range ofits vocabulary. It does not essen- 
tially reduce the force of this to recall that much of this ex- 
cess of vocabulary is proper names, for a large use of proper 
names is as individual a characteristic as a large use of 
common nouns. One man in telling a story will give no 
names, another will name everybody. It is worth noticing, 
further, that while the common vocabulary base of Matthew 
and Acts is 845, that of Luke and Acts is 1014, or 20 per cent 
larger. From both points of view, therefore, these results 
tend to ally Luke with Acts in actual vocabulary exhibited. 

But whatever inferences may be drawn from them, and of 
course no large claims are to be made for the argument from 
mere range and identity of vocabulary, unsupported by other 
facts, these figures are offered here as a contribution to the 
materials of Lucan criticism, and with the hope that, if they 
are not sufficient to justify any very striking generalizations, 
they may at least prevent unguarded ones on the matter of 
Lucan vocabulary. 
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his volume on “The Sayings of Jesus,” Harnack re- 
marks that “if the criticism of the Gospels had been 
carried on methodically, so that each author stood, as it 
were, upon the shoulders of his predecessor, this cardinal 
problem” — the literary relationship of Q to St. Mark— 
“would necessarily have been thoroughly discussed long ago, 
the whole material for discussion would have been set in 
order and the definite and final conclusion would have been 
drawn.” No doubt there is occasion enough to regret that 
in this and in other fields scholars have not thus moved 
forward step by step, but have both turned back to do amiss 
the things that were already well done, and even more fre- 
quently rushed ahead to do last things first. Yet in the 
face of Harnack’s warning and of the danger of repeating 
the first of these two mistakes, I am constrained at this time 
to inquire whether the fundamental questions of the Synop- 
tic Problem have been so fully and finally settled that the 
accepted answers can be unquestioningly used as the basis 
of further work, and whether in particular the accepted doc- 
trine does not perhaps tend to ignore some data which are 
nearly or quite as important as those which have received 
much more attention. 

I must at the outset, however, disclaim any purpose to 
undertake a thorough discussion of the Synoptic Problem, 
or to bring forward any revolutionary theory. I am in 
agreement with the current view in recognizing the depend- 
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ence of Matthew and Luke upon Mark, and immediately or 
ultimately upon at least one other common source. Most of 
what I shall have to say, moreover, in the direction of fur- 
ther defining or supplementing the current view, has already 
been said at one time or another. My task is, therefore, the 
humble and simple one of directing fresh attention to cer- 
tain quite obvious facts respecting the Synoptic Gospels and 
making some not altogether new suggestions respecting the 
wisdom of reconsidering certain commonly accepted theses, 
and perhaps of modifying somewhat the customary way of 
approaching our problem. 

The questions that I wish particularly to raise are, first, 
whether, the dependence of Matthew and Luke upon Mark 
being accepted, the second common source of the gospels is 
entitled to the place of preéminence which is commonly 
given to it, whether, in fact, there was not at least one other 
source which was of equal or almost equal importance with 
that which is now commonly called Q; second, whether, in 
the determination of the contents of the non-Marcan com- 
mon source, the criterion of presence of material in both the 
first and third gospels has not usually been given undue 
weight; third, whether it is not possible to discover two 
common sources rather than one, with at least approximate 
definition of the content of each; and fourth, whether the 
matter of the sources of the immediate sources of our synop- 
tic gospels does not demand even more attention than it has 
received: in other words, whether there is not reason to 
affirm, and whether it would not facilitate further study of 
the Synoptic Problem to recognize that our present gospels 
of Matthew and Luke represent not the second, but at least 
the third generation of gospel writings, and that accordingly 
our task of investigation falls into two clearly defined stages, 
first, the discovery of the immediate ancestors of the present 
gospels, and then the search for the sources of the former. 

In the endeavor to throw some light upon these questions, 
the method of approach which most commends itself to me 
is by way of observation of the way in which Matthew and 
Luke make use of their common source Mark. In this case 
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we have both the original material, approximately at least in 
its original form, and the finished product. Comparison of 
these with one another cannot fail to disclose some facts at 
least respecting the method of work of the two later evan- 
gelists. And the insight thus gained into their two work- 
shops ought to be of value to us in the endeavor to discover 
the other material with which they worked, but which exists 
for us only as an element of their finished products. More- 
over, in so far as we are able from the practically identical 
portions of Matthew and Luke to restore a second common 
source of the gospels, we may, in a measure, use the same 
method in reference to this as in respect to Mark, and so 
still further add to our knowledge of the methods which the 
evangelists severally followed. In this study of method, 
matters intrinsically of little importance may be of great 
value. In fact, the more we keep clear at the outset of such 
important matters as the doctrinal tendency and specific pur- 
pose of the gospels, the more likely perhaps are we to get 
a clear view of the way in which our authors handled their 
material. Order of arrangement is, of course, of far less 
importance for certain purposes, as e.g. the history of doc- 
trine, than doctrinal color, whether of sources or of resultant 
gospels. But as a clue to lead us into the literary method 
of the evangelists, and so eventually to the literary process 
by which our gospels were produced, it may be even safer 
to follow and in the end more valuable than considerations 
of doctrinal tendency; the latter indeed are rather to be 
arrived at as the result of our process than used as criteria 
at the beginning. 

To begin then with some elementary and perfectly famil- 
iar matters :— 

1. If it be granted that Mark, either in its present form 
or with approximately similar content, was a source of Mat- 
thew and Luke, it is also evident first that they had one or 
more non-Marcan sources in common, and second that each 
of them used some material either not accessible to the other 
or neglected by the other. 

2. Respecting the method in which Matthew and Luke 
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severally used these sources, the following propositions may 
be regarded as established with a high degree of probability. 

a. Luke has a strong predilection for following the order 
of his documents. The presumption, which may of course 
be overcome by sufficient counter evidence, is that the order 
of Luke is approximately the order of his sources. 

6. Matthew is less careful to follow the order of his 
sources. He does not hesitate to sacrifice that order to 
a topical arrangement of his own. 

e. Luke is averse to the inclusion of similar narratives 
which are open to the suspicion of being duplicate accounts 
of the same event. 

d. Matthew is less averse to duplication, but on the other 
hand has a tendency to condense narratives, and to omit or 
shorten narrative introductions to discourse material. 

e. Neither evangelist hesitates to modify the language of 
his source to improve its literary quality, or to make it give 
a representation of Jesus more in accordance with the evan- 
gelist’s ideal of his character and teaching. Yet the degree 
of similarity that exists between the Matthean and Lucan 
reports of the teaching of Jesus, whether derived from Mark 
or from the common source, makes it improbable that either 
of them would depart very widely either in substance or in 
literary form, except in the matter of order, from the source 
before him. A large measure of difference between single 
literary units presumably originally identical, say the narra- 
tive of an event or a parable, creates a probability that the 
authors dealt with different sources which themselves had 
a common source, documentary or real. 

8. If these positions are reasonable, it follows that for 
those narratives and teachings which are common to Matthew 
and Luke, and sufficiently alike to make it probable that 
they came immediately from the same source, there is no 
more probable arrangement than that in which they appear 
in Luke, and that wide diversity in form, especially if accom- 
panied by difference of position, points not to identity but to 
non-identity of immediate source. 

Now it happens that the material in Luke which is also to 
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be found in Matthew, but which does not come from Mark, 
is found with very slight exception, if any, between 3 1 and 
19 28. If the principle above stated is correct, the presump- 
tion is that all the non-Marcan material which appears in 
Lk. 3 1-19 28, and is also found in Matthew, whether in cor- 
responding or different position, stood in the source in the 
Lucan order. The first step, therefore, toward obtaining 
the non-Marcan source of Matthew and Luke is simply to 
omit the Marcan material from Lk. 3 1-19 28.1 

A very noticeable fact respecting this material is that it 
appears in Luke in large blocks. Especially noteworthy is 
the Mark-free character of the material from 9 51-19 28. 
Mark, chap. 10, is manifestly the source of 18 1543, But with 
this exception the only parallels to Mark in the ten chapters 
of Lk. 9 51-19 28 are a portion of the passage concerning 
casting out demons by Beelzebul, the parable of the mustard 
seed, and a few short aphorisms, — 35 verses in all according 
to Sir John Hawkins. The attempt to set apart the non- 
Marcan material in the corresponding chapters of the Gospel 
of Matthew, viz., 3-20, issues in a very different result. Instead 
of its occurring in a few large blocks, it is found in some 40 
separate pieces, of which the only ones that reach or exceed 
the length of a chapter are those in the sermon on the 
mount and the eleventh chapter.? 

This difference between Matthew and Luke, the former 
breaking up and the latter massing the material taken over 
from the sources, — for in a measure this difference holds in 
the case of material taken from Mark also, —is further evi- 
dence that it is Luke rather than Matthew who has followed 
the order of the non-Marcan source, as he manifestly has 


1This would yield substantially the following: 3 1. 2. 7-15. 17. 18. 23-88, 
42b-20, 51-11, 6 20-8 3, 9 51-18 14, 19 1-28. 

2 The list is as follows : 3 7-10. 12. 14. 15, 4 3-11. 13-16, 5 1-28, 5 31-6 14, 6 16-7 27, 
8 5-13. 19-22, 9 37. 38, 10 6-8 b. 12. 18. 15. 16. 23-25. 27-32, 11 1-80, 12 5-7. 11. 12. 17-258. 27. 
28, 30. 33-45, 13 14-17. 24-30. 35-53, 14 28-81. 33, 15 12-14. 23. 24. 30. 31, 16 17-19, 17 6. 7. 
1s, 24-27, 18 4. 10. 15-84, 19 10-12. 27. 28, 201-16. But very short Marcan pas- 
sages occurring in the midst of passages included in this list, and very short 
non-Marcan passages occurring between them have been ignored, thus in 
both cases diminishing the number of separate non-Marcan passages. 


558022 
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that of Mark. For an author who breaks up a source to 
interpolate it into another document will easily, of course, 
depart from the order in the process of interpolation; but 
an author who retains his material in large blocks will be 
unlikely to transpose sections within the limits of those 
blocks. That he might transpose even in the latter case 
under the influence of a desire to secure a topical or logical 
or even a chronological order is of course true. But this 
consideration only strengthens the argument in favor of 
believing that it is Luke and not Matthew who has pre- 
served the order of their common source or sources; for it 
is impossible to discover in Luke’s great interpolation any 
intention to arrange matters in a topical order, or to improve 
the chronology of the source, while it is transparently evi- 
dent that Matthew is influenced by an effort after topical 
arrangement in the location of practically all the material 
which he has in common with Luke’s non-Marcan source. 

There is still further evidence of Luke’s respect for the 
order of his source document in his way of making use of 
that document, whatever it was, which he used alongside 
of Mark, as a source for his 31-9 50. While the narratives 
common to Mark and Luke are almost without exception in 
the same order in both gospels, on the other hand, in those 
instances in which Luke omits Mark’s account of an event 
and uses one drawn mainly from a different source, he also 
gives it a different position. The narratives of the Calling 
of the Four, and of the Rejection at Nazareth, illustrate this 
point. The simplest explanation of this changed position is 
that Luke is following the order of the source from which 
the preferred account is drawn. 

4. But let this suffice for questions of order. Consider 
again the material in Lk. 3 1-19 28, and in the corresponding 
portion of Matthew, viz., chaps. 8-20, with reference to the 
non-Marcan source, or sources. In Lk. 3 1-19 28 is to be 
found all the material (except perhaps 22 28-30) which Mat- 
thew and Luke derived from their non-Marcan common 
source, or sources. But here is also considerable non-Marcan 
material, which is not common because not used by Matthew, 
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and in Matthew, chaps. 3-20, there is a considerable amount 
of material not used by Luke. These facts obviously raise 
two questions. First, Has Luke omitted anything from the 
common source which Matthew used? If so, this would 
account for the material peculiar to Matthew. Second, Has 
Luke, or some one preceding him, added something to the 
common source? If so, this would account for Matthew’s 
omission of material included in Luke; in other words, for 
Luke’s peculiar material. But an inspection of Lk. 3 1-19 28 
also raises a third question. Has Luke combined two or 
more sources, not by mutual interpolation, but by placing 
them in succession ? 

a. The last question may best be considered first. Let it 
be noted in the first place that Lk. 9 51 evidently constitutes 
a sort of boundary post in the third gospel. At this point 
the evangelist clearly marks a change in the geographical 
location and general point of view of Jesus’ ministry, intro- 
ducing a period which extends to 19 28 inclusive. But it is 
of much more importance for our present purpose to observe 
the differences in Matthew’s way of using material found 
also in Luke, corresponding to the difference of location in 
Luke. Of non-Marcan material standing in Luke after 19 28 
Matthew makes no use, with the possible exception of 
Lk. 22 28-30, to which there is a parallel in Mt. 1923. The 
non-Marcan material previous to Lk. 9 51 which occurs also 
in Matthew is found in the corresponding portion of Mat- 
thew’s gospel. But respecting the non-Marcan material 
which is found in Lk. 9 51-19 28 and also in Matthew quite 
the reverse is true. Although Matthew uses a large amount 
of this material, often in form almost identical with that of 
Luke, it never appears in Matthew between the points cor- 
responding to Lk. 951 and 19 28, but always either in the 
Galilean period or the Jerusalem ministry. In other words, 
up to the beginning of his Perean period, Matthew makes 
use of Mark, and of a source or sources which he shares with 
Luke (much of this standing in Luke in what we may for 
convenience call also his Perean period), and has also much 
material peculiar to himself; the same is true after this 
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period except that here the material which he shares with 
Luke is all Perean in Luke; but in the Perean period he 
has only Marcan material and material peculiar to himself. 
These facts are easily accounted for if Matthew had before 
him separately two sources also used by Luke, the one con- 
taining material now found in Luke between 31 and 9 %, 
the other containing material now found in Luke 9 51-19 28, 
but with no indication in them that they covered successive 
periods of the ministry of Jesus. They are very difficult to 
account for otherwise; for in neither gospel is there any- 
thing to explain why, if Matthew had the material in one 
document with indication of the boundary line at Luke 9 51, 
or in two documents, with indication of the period to which 
each belonged, he should so studiously have disregarded the 
intimations of his sources. The evidence, therefore, indi- 
cates that the non-Marcan material common to Matthew and 
Luke found now in Luke between 3 1 and 19 28 was, in Mat- 
thew’s hands at least, not in one document but in two; ? that 
Luke blended one of them with the Marcan account of the 
Galilean ministry, adding the other and interpolating into 
it Mark’s account of the last journey to Jerusalem; that 
Matthew on the other hand used both of them to enrich and 
illustrate discourses which he set into his account of the 
Galilean ministry of Jesus; but when he reached Mark’s 
comparatively brief account of the journey to Jerusalem 
(Mark, chap. 10), he employed beside Mark only a source 
peculiar to himself, unless perhaps the material of 19 10-12 
and 20 1-16 was, though not used by Luke, found in one of 
the common sources above named. 

b. Having answered the last question first, we may now 
proceed to the second one. Was Luke’s form of the common 
sources more extensive than Matthew’s, or did he perhaps 
have an additional document which Matthew did not pos- 

3 I waive the question whether these two came into Luke’s hands also as 
separate documents or already combined into one. It need iiardly be 
added that when I speak of common material as being found in a certain 
portion of Luke or Matthew, I mean to convey no implication as to whether 


the form of Matthew or of Luke is the more original. This is a wholly dis- 
tinct matter. 
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sess? In other words, must something be subtracted from 
Luke’s sources to recover that which Matthew used ? 

Respecting the document which Matthew and Luke both 
used for the Galilean period, there is no strong reason to 
think that Luke had a longer form than Matthew. The 
material used by him and omitted by Matthew is neither so 
large in amount nor so different in quality from that which 
has been taken up by both as to call for the supposition of 
another distinct source or of addition from floating tradition. 
Omission by Matthew is in this case an adequate explanation, 
and of course, the simplest. 

In respect to the document which Luke used in his Perean 
period, the much larger amount of the material not used by 
Matthew and the character of it more strongly suggests 
a difference between the sources used by Luke and Matthew. 
Little stress can be laid upon Matthew’s omission of the 
narrative introductions found in Luke. This is in accordance 
with Matthew’s tendency, as shown in his treatment of ma- 
terial taken over from Mark. If, having accepted Mark as 
his chief source for narrative and his chief controlling source 
for order, he did not hesitate to abbreviate the narratives 
and narrative introductions in this source, he would be still 
more likely to omit narrative elements of a document which 
he was employing as an enriching rather than a principal 
source. But when all this narrative material has been set 
aside, there remain not far from 150 verses for the omission 
of which by Matthew there is less obvious reason.* Indeed, 
a considerable part of it would seem to have been very con- 
genial to his point of view and purpose. The presence in 
Luke of such passages as the good Samaritan, the Galileans 
slain by Pilate, the lost coin, the prodigal son, the reproof of 
the pharisees for avarice, the pharisee and the publican, is 
rather surprising on the hypothesis that these sections were 
in a document which Matthew and Luke used in common. 


4 Approximately the following: 9 51-66. 61. 62, 10 35-42, 11 5-8. 27. 28, 12 13-21. 
95-88. 47. 48, 13 1-17, 15 8-82, 16 1-12. 14. 15. 19-81, 18 1-14, 191-10. But it is obvi- 
ously impossible to draw a line with certainty between what Matthew pos- 
sessed and did not possess. 
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The evidence is not decisive, but if these sections were not 
in the document which Matthew used, then the quantity of 
this non-Matthean material which Luke has incorporated 
in his Perean section, and its literary character, make it 
probable that we have to do with two documents, of which 
Matthew had but one. Whether Luke possessed the two 
separately and himself combined them, or whether they were 
before him already combined, is like the question referred to 
above, whether for him the Galilean and non-Galilean docu- 
ments had been combined, a matter of minor consequence on 
which I know of no decisive evidence. 

c. Wecome then tothe question whether Luke has omitted 
any of the material in the sources which he used in common 
with Matthew. This question may be subdivided into two. 
Did Luke and Matthew both omit any material in their com- 
mon sources? Did Luke omit material which Matthew 
retained? The second of these questions may be put in 
another form: Was the material which is peculiar to Mat- 
thew, or any considerable part of it, in the source used also by 
Luke, and was it therefore omitted by him, or did Matthew 
derive it from a source or sources not drawn upon by Luke? 

The first question is chiefly of speculative interest since 
ex-hypothest we no longer possess the material in question in 
any form. The analogy of the use of Mark by Matthew and 
Luke would, however, suggest the probability that the non- 
Marcan source also contained some material which neither 
of the evangelists took over. Moreover, there is a little 
indirect but positive evidence that points in the same direc- 
tion. Mention has previously been made of the evidence 
that Luke preserved the order of the material taken from 
his second Galilean source. But if so, since order is a rela- 
tive matter, consisting in standing before or after something 
else, it is suggested that, beside the two events of which 
Luke preferred the account given in the second source to 
that of Mark, the former contained other sections, which 
Luke omitted indeed, preferring the Mark narrative, but 
which, being parallel accounts of events recorded in Mark, 
served the purpose of determining the position, in relation 
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to the Mark narrative, of those sections which he took over 
from this second source. The argument is manifestly not 
decisive, but if the conclusion is in fact correct, it may serve 
to explain certain minor peculiarities of the Lucan version 
of sections evidently derived mainly from Mark. 

As concerns the possibility of a special source of the 
material peculiar to Matthew, it is pertinent to note first 
the position of the material. Previous to Matt. 31, which 
corresponds to Lk. 31, there is no material which is found 
also in Mark or Luke. Subsequent to the end of chapter 25, 
which corresponds to the end of Luke’s chapter 21, there is 
no material (if we except a sentence or two of doubtful text- 
ual authority) which is common to Matthew and Luke 
except what comes from Mark. In other words, the non- 
Marcan material that is found in the first two and last three 
chapters of Matthew is from sources peculiar to Matthew. 
It may be added that all this peculiar material is either nar- 
rative or clearly editorial in character, and evidently of rela- 
tively late origin. Of this material little need be said at 
this point. But when we come into the body of the gospel, 
in which we find, alongside of the Marcan material, much 
also which is common to Matthew and Luke only, we find in 
addition much that is peculiar to Matthew. It is difficult to 
state the exact amount of this latter, but it may be approxi- 
mately estimated at 230 verses. Some of it is merely edi- 
torial comment, requiring no source to account for it. Some 
of it, chiefly narrative, is so similar in character to the pecul- 
iar material in chapters 1, 2, and 26-28 as to suggest, not 
indeed identity of documentary source, but similar origin. 
But besides this there remains a still larger amount of mate- 
rial, consisting of sayings and discourses, sometimes with 
brief narrative introductions or connective tissue, which is 
homogeneous in character and very similar in general type 
to the discourse material which is common to Matthew and 
Luke. It amounts to approximately 150 verses,® or about 


5 The list is approximately as follows: Matt. 5 4. 7-10. 18a. 14. 16. 17. 19-24. 27. 
28. 89-390. 41. 48, 6 1-6. 16-18. 94, 7 6. 15. 22, 105. 6. 8b. 41, 11 28-30, 12 5-7. 11: 128. 
Sta. 96. 87, 13 24-90. 44-48, 51. 52, 15 12-14, 18 4. 10. 14. 28-84, 20 1-15, 21 28-82, 22 1-10, 
23 2. 8. 5. 7-10. 15-22, 24, 28, 82, 24 10-12, 251-18. With these passages may be in- 
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six-sevenths of the amount of non-Marcan material common to 
Matthew and Luke. If this material was in the non-Marcan 
source common to Matthew and Luke, it was a very import- 
ant portion of it, being, as already stated, nearly equal in 
extent to the material which is identifiable as in the common 
source by the fact that it is in both the gospels. If it was 
not in the common source, then alike by its length and its 
character it is entitled to careful cunsideration as a source 
of scarcely less importance than the common source or 
sources of Matthew and Luke. Against the supposition that 
Matthew derived this material from various sources is its 
general homogeneity. We lack, of course, the definite cri- 
terion of its use by two gospels in substantially the same 
form, which in the case of the material common to Matthew 
and Luke enables us to establish the existence of one or more 
sources of definite content. But intrinsically there is no 
more reason to think in this case of scattered bits of materiai 
gathered from various sources than there is in the case of 
the common sources of Matthew and Luke. And the facts 
about the common sources having established, what indeed 
Luke distinctly affirms for his time, that in Matthew’s time 
also there were various gospel documents in existence, there 
is the less reason for falling back in this case on the hypothe- 
sis of disjecta membra. On the other hand, against the 
hypothesis that this material was in any of the sources used 
in common by Matthew and Luke, is its extent and Luke’s 
habit in respect to his sources. If Luke had this material, 
he must have omitted almost as much material as he and 
Matthew drew in common from their non-Marcan sources, 
or in other words, nearly as much material as, according to 


cluded with greater or less probability a number of others which are omitted 
from the primary list either because they have partial parallels in Luke and 
so may come from a common source, or because they are subject to the sus- 
picion of being, in part or in whole, derived from relatively late sources or of 
being the work of the editor. Here belong 3 14. 15, 5 s1. 32, 6 1-18, 7 12d, 
9 13a, 10 23, 36, 18 6-43, 49, 50, 16 17 b-19 a, 25 14-46. If the hypothesis that the 
parallels between Lk. 6 20-49 and Matthew, chapters 5-7, are due not to an 
immediate but a more remote common source is justified, there would be 
some still further additions to the list. 
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the common hypothesis, Q contained. This could be ren- 
dered probable only by something in the character of the 
material which would explain why Luke should have wished 
to omit it. But there is, so far as I can discover, nothing of 
this character in it. 

But these general arguments for a separate and integrate 
source of discourse material peculiar to Matthew are reén- 
forced by some important though easily overlooked facts as 
to the way in which Matthew has severally used the material 
peculiar to himself and the material drawn from the common 
sources. In his 13th chapter, for example, there is material 
found also in Mark and Luke, material found also in Luke 
but not in Mark, and material peculiar to Matthew. More 
specifically, the parable of the sower, and the basis of the 
paragraph on the purpose of parables are found also in Mark 
and Luke, and are doubtless derived by Matthew from 
Mark. The blessing on those who see and hear what the 
disciples see and hear is derived from that common source 
of Matthew and Luke which stands in Luke between 9 51 
and 19 23. The interpretation of the parable of the sower 
is found also in Mark and Luke. Matthew now omits the 
statement about the lamp under the bushel, etc., found in 
Mark and Luke at this point, having already used a consid- 
erable part of it in his chapters 5, 10, and 11, and inserts 
the parable of the tares which is peculiar to him. Following 
this is the parable of the mustard seed, found both in Mark 
and in the Perean portion of Luke ; Matthew, however, has it 
in conflate form, following Mark mainly but using a phrase or 
two found in Luke. Now just after this parable as it stands 
in Luke, chapter 13, comes the parable of the leaven, and this 
Matthew now introduces in the same position. This done, 
he brings in the conclusion of this group of parables, which 
in Mark stands immediately after the parable of the mustard 
seed, and then adds a quotation from Isaiah. But he is not 
yet through with his special source, for after introducing 
the explanation of the parable of the tares, he brings in 
three parables which are also peculiar to himself, the hid 
treasure, the pearl of great price, and the dragnet, after 
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which there stands another conclusion not in either of the 
identifiable common sources. It seems scarcely possible to 
doubt that he is here using three sources, Mark, a second 
common source, and a peculiar source, and that he has taken 
over the two conclusions which stood in Mark and the pecul- 
iar source respectively. The evidence of multiplicity of 
sources is still clearer in the sermon on the mount. There 
is, as is well known, a certain amount of material in this 
discourse which is parallel to Luke 6 20-49 both in thought 
and, in the main, in order. There is another considerable 
portion which is peculiar to Matthew, and a third important 
quantum that is paralleled in Luke outside the discourse of 
Lk. 6 20-49, all this latter being found in Luke between 9 51 
and 19 28. There is a fourth small element, viz., material 
found in Mark, some of this being also found in Matthew at 
another place. It is an important fact that all the material 
which is paralleled in Lk. 6 20-49 and the portion peculiar 
to Matthew blend into a unified discourse on a single 
theme, but that all the material which is paralleled in Lk. 
9 51-19 28, though on the surface usually seeming to be ger- 
mane to the connection, appears on further examination to 
constitute a digression from the theme of the basal discourse. 
These phenomena suggest one or the other of two processes. 
The first suggestion is that the evangelist had a document 
containing Lk. 6 20-49, that he added to it from a source 
peculiar to himself the germane material, producing the uni- 
fied basal discourse, to which he then added the less germane 
material derived from the document which constitutes one 
of the elements of Lk. 9 51-19 28. The other suggestion is 
that the evangelist possessed in one of his sources the basal 
discourse, ¢.e. a discourse parallel to Lk. 6 20-49, but contain- 
ing also much material peculiar to Matthew, and that his 
part of the work was simply to add the material from the 
document now imbedded in Lk. 9 51-19 28. It is certainly 
in favor of this latter hypothesis that on the other theory 
the same mind must first have built up a unified discourse 
out of two elements, and then have marred its unity by the 
addition of a third. But what I am at present interested to 
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point out is that in either case the first evangelist must have 
had two, and probably three, sources beside Mark. On the 
first hypothesis he had a document, which Luke also pos- 
sessed and from which he derived his 6 20-49. He must also 
have had a source peculiar to himself from which he added 
the germane material which, with the matter from the first 
source, yielded the unified basal discourse, and finally he 
must have had a source which Luke used in 9 51-19 23. On 
the second hypothesis the first evangelist had a source which 
though akin to Lk. 6 20-49 was not identical with it, and he 
must have had the third of the sources just named. But we 
have already seen that he also possessed a source which, in 
common with Luke, he used alongside of Mark in his Gali- 
lean narrative. Now this latter can hardly have been iden- 
tical with the first-named source, for, unless we would 
needlessly multiply sources for Luke, we must recognize 
that the latter contained Lk. 6 20-49, and it could not have 
contained both forms of this discourse. If it be suggested 
that this Galilean source, if I may so refer to it, perhaps 
contained Matthew’s basal discourse instead of Lk. 6 20-49, 
this cannot perhaps be disproved, but the character of that 
discourse is against it, and in any case the result would be 
simply to reduce Matthew’s sources and increase Luke’s 
with the result of a more complicated and incongruous 
hypothesis than on the other view. 

Similar results would be reached by examining the other 
built-up discourses in Matthew’s gospel, and the total result 
is to establish a strong probability that Matthew possessed 
a source peculiar to himself, which contained over 150 verses 
of discourse material ascribed to Jesus, and included some 
of the most weighty of the utterances which the synoptic 
gospels report as coming from him. The only alternative, 
and on the whole less probable hypothesis, is that these 150 
verses belong along with the 175 which are common to Mat- 
thew and Luke to a common source of Matthew and Luke, 
and were omitted by the latter. Some things that still 
remain to be said will make this latter hypothesis appear 
still more improbable. — 
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5. Reference has been made at several points to the 
probability that documents which lay behind our present 
gospels had, like our gospels themselves, elements of simi- 
larity. And, in fact, there is much to suggest that if we 
could recover the immediate ancestors of our present gospels, 
we should find that they also would present the same phe- 
nomena of resemblance and difference which we find in our 
present gospels, though the phenomena of resemblance would 
doubtless appear in much less measure. 

To recur to cases already referred to, both Mark and the 
Perean portion of Luke contain the parable of the mustard 
seed. That Luke and Mark should both contain it is, of 
course, nothing strange; but it is quite exceptional that it 
should stand in Mark’s Galilean portion and in Luke’s 
Perean section. The fact that it does so stand, and the fact 
already mentioned, that Matthew has it, in conflate form in 
the Marcan position, but immediately followed, as it is in 
Luke, by the parable of the leaven, strongly suggest the 
existence of the parable of the mustard seed in two sources. 

The case of Luke 6 20-49 compared with the basal discourse 
in Matthew, chapters 5 to 7, points in the same direction. 
These two discourses have evidently a common parentage. 
Yet neither Matthew’s habit nor Luke’s can explain how the 
two should diverge so much as they do if the two evan- 
gelists had before them the same discourse and nothing 
more. The more probable hypothesis is that, though they 
may have both had the Lucan form, or something much 
like it, Matthew had also a fuller form and one closely 
resembling the present discourse, minus what one may for 
brevity call the Perean and Marcan additions. 

But there are other instances that have not been referred 
to. Luke relates both the mission of the Twelve and the 
mission of the Seventy, evidently drawn from different 
sources. When he had even in the same source, if perhaps 
they were both in his edition of Mark, the feeding of the five 
thousand and the feeding of the four thousand, he omitted 
the latter in accordance with his general disposition to avoid 
apparent duplicates. But apparently the great difference 
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between the numbers 12 and 70 led him to include both 
accounts of the sending out of the disciples to preach, 
though taken from different sources and having much simi- 
lar material. Matthew, not for the purpose of avoiding 
duplication, but in accordance with his general plan of build- 
ing up a few great discourses, each on a single theme, com- 
bines the Marcan discourse to the Twelve and the Lucan 
discourse to the Seventy, adding, as in all such cases, some 
material peculiar to himself. 

If now, in the light of this example, we examine the facts 
respecting the discourse on casting out demons by Beelezebul, 
it will be clear that here also we have a case of similar mate- 
rial in two of the immediate sources of our gospels. In 
Mark, chapter 3, we have an incident of demon expulsion 
followed by discussion of the power by which Jesus cast out 
demons. In Luke, chapter 11, is a similar narrative; but it 
is not at all probable that it came from Mark, for Mark is 
not here a source for Luke, and Luke’s general habit of fol- 
lowing the order of his source is against the supposition of 
transposition. Moreover, Luke contains about four verses 
quite germane to the context which are not found in Mark. 
In Matthew’s 12th chapter, following his usual impulse, 
Matthew has a conflate account, blending the story given in 
Mark with that which appears in Luke’s chapter 11. The 
most reasonable explanation is that Mark and the common 
source of Matthew and Luke had a similar section on casting 
out demons; and the same arguments which lead us to predi- 
cate common sources of our present gospels, point in this 
case to a common source of the sources. 

The parable of the pounds and the talents furnishes another 
probable instance. The former stands in Lk. 19 11-28, the 
latter in Matt. 25 1430. They are enough alike to suggest 
a common original, and Matthew may easily have had the 
source which Luke used in his 19th chapter. But the wide 
departure of the Matthean form from that found in Luke, so 
much wider than Matthew customarily allows himself, makes 
it highly probable that he also had a version of this parable 
in his peculiar source. 
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Of single short sayings, which by the same kind of evi- 
dence are indicated to have existed in more than one of the 
immediate sources of our present gospels, many examples 
could be given. Some of the instances, both longer and 
shorter, may, of course, be accounted for by the supposition 
that the common source commonly called Q was a source of 
Mark. It may be doubted whether this is of itself a suffi- 
cient explanation. But what I am seeking now to em- 
phasize is that there are so many and so clear phenomena 
pointing to sources behind the immediate sources of our 
gospels, that clearness of thinking requires us to divide the 
process of discovering the ultimate sources of our gospels 
into two clearly distinguished stages, — first, the discovery 
of the immediate sources of our synoptic gospels, with no 
presumption against the occurrence of duplicates in these 
sources, and second, the discovery of the sources of the 
sources. The genealogy of these documents is not so simple 
as has sometimes been supposed; and we are in danger of 
missing the true clue by confusing uncles with nephews, and 
daughters-in-law with mothers-in-law. 

These, then, are the propositions which I venture to set 
forth for the consideration of students of the Synoptic 
Problem : — 

1. The concentration of attention upon Mark and Q as 
the principal sources of Matthew and Luke to the extent 
that it is common among writers on the Synoptic Problem 
is scarcely justified by the facts. The two-document hy- 
pothesis has held the center of the stage too long. It should 
give way to the multiple-document hypothesis. 

2. It is more probable that Matthew had a peculiar source 
for the teaching of Jesus than that the teachings peculiar to 
his gospel were either in the common sources of Matthew 
and Luke or existed as digjecta membra. This body of 
material deserves attention as possibly constituting a docu- 
ment inferior to none of the sources of our synoptic gospels 
in age or value. 

8. It is more probable that the non-Marcan material com- 
mon to Matthew and Luke was, for Matthew at least, in two 
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documents than that it was in one. ‘The dividing line is to 
be drawn between Lk. 9 s0and 51. The first document prob- 
ably contained substantially all the material in Lk. 3 1-9 50 
not derived from Mark. Respecting 9 51-18 14, 19 1-28, how- 
ever, it is not clear whether Matthew possessed the whole 
or only a portion of it; in the latter case Luke either had, 
beside the document which Matthew possessed, a source 
peculiar to himself, containing along with other material the 
parables of the good Samaritan and the prodigal son, or a 
document which was itself a combination of these two sources. 
For purposes of study, accordingly, the non-Marcan material 
in Lk. 3 1-19 28 falls by definite external tests into three 
parts, one used by both Matthew and Luke in the Galilean 
period, a second used by Luke in the Perean period and by 
Matthew in the Galilean period and the Jerusalem ministry, 
a third used by Luke only and in his Perean period. In 
what combinations they came into the hands of Matthew and 
Luke respectively is a matter for investigation, but appar- 
ently the two which Matthew used came to him separately, 
not combined. 

4. It is highly probable that the immediate sources of our 
gospels contained severally a considerable amount of common 
material, which is itself to be accounted for by sources, in 
part at least, written, and lying behind the immediate sources 
of our Gospels. 

5. The recovery of immediate sources needs to be differ- 
entiated as sharply as possible from the discovery of ulti- 
mate sources. 








